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PEEFACE 



TO THE SEVENTH EDITION OF BAUME'S 
PEACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 



At a time like the present, when this country is deluged 
with French grammars and class-books of all kinds, it 
may be considered somewhat akin to rashness and conceit 
to make any addition to the already long list; yet, up- 
wards of twenty years' experience in my profession as a 
teacher of languages, and considerations arising from the 
fact of my having to deal with a large and intelligent 
connection, in the midst of a rapidly increasing community, 
have induced me to give publicity to" the Practical and 
Theoretical system which I have pursued with consider- 
able success for so long a period. 

It may be that the intrinsic merits of my work, the 
seventh edition of which I now willingly submit to the 
fair criticism of my fellow-teachers, are few, and those 
not pf a brilliant order; but I have strenuously endeav- 
oured to reconcile and assimilate Theory and Practice, 
even for the young, and to produce a book which, while 
it leaves much scope for the' individual talent and in- 
genuity of the intelligent teacher, may yet prove in his 
hands, whatever his preconceived notions may be, a con- 
venient and useful text-book. 

Plain common-sense, simple logic, technicalities re- 
duced to a minimum, and as few rules as are consistent 
with sound grammatical instruction, have been my chief 
aimj and although I was originally induced to publish 
this Practical French Grammar chiefly for my own 
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pupils^ I am happy to be now in a position to record the 

fact that my work hafi found considerable favour with 

Principals of schools and colleges throughout the United 

Kingdom, six editions having already made their way in 

a comparatively short space of time. 

PAUL BAUME. 



PLAN OF THE PRACTICAL FRENCH 

GRAMMAR. 

The grammatical rules and examples are on the pages 
with an even number at the top; therefore constantly on 
the left-hand side when the book is open. The various 
practical exercises in connection with the rules are on the 
right-hand side, t,e., on the pages with an odd number at 
the top. 

The practical part contains : — 

Istly, A Vocabulary of words or expressions in con- 
nection with a given subject. 

2ndly, A simple Reading and Translation lesson 
on the progressive system for beginners. 

3dly, An English Exercise to be written out in 
French, also on the progressive system, in which the 
words used in the vocabulary and reading lesson 
are chiefly used. 

N.B. — ^The English of the Proflrressive Beadinar and 
Translation lessons is given at the end of the book, to save 
as much as possible the use of the dictionary, and con- 
sequent loss of time whilst preparing a lesson, and to 
enable the student to reverse the work of translation — ^that 
is, to turn back the English into French. 

Last of all, will be found a number of Extraots in 
French, well calculated for the purpose of reading aloud. 
It is in preparing the translation of these Extraots into 
English, that the pupil will practise his judgment and 
discrimination in the use of the dictionary. 
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PLAN OF A LESSON WITH THE PRACTICAL 
FRENCH GRAMMAR APPLICABLE TO THE 
TEACHING OF A CLASS OR SINGLE PUPIL. 

We will suppose, for the sake of illustration, that the 
pupil has prepared for his lesson one page of grammar and 
the corresponding practical page. We proceed thus : — 

I. 
With closed books. 

The master asks grammatical questions in connection with 
each rule; then he gives vivd voce the English of the 
examples; the pupil gives the French. 

II. 
With closed hooks. 

The master gives the French of the words in the' voca- 
bulary at the top of the corresponding practical page; the 
pupil translates into English from his word of mouth; then 
the master gives the English and the pupil the French. 

III. 
With open hooks. 

The master reads out distinctly in French the Reading 
and Translation lesson, teaching the accurate pronunciation 
of the words which may offer some difficulty to the pupil; 
then the pupil reads out the lesson in French and translates 
it into English, and vice versd from the English at the end 
of the book retranslates it into French. 

With closed hooks. 

The same work of translation is gone through over again 
by word of mouth; when the master gives a sentence in 
French, the pupil turns it into English, and vice versd. 

N.B. — ^This vivd voce and vice versd system of translation 
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is the pith of the method introduced in the Practical 
French Grammar. 

rv. 

The master corrects the written exercise, making all due 
references to the rules. 

V, 

The master gives a short dictation. In the case of 
beginners, very easy sentences should be selected, made up 
chiefly of words contained in the vocabulary and reading 
lesson for the day. 



The above plan of a lesson pre-supposes that the pupils have 
already made some progress, and that they are well drilled to 
Vork together, and under proper controL At the outset — 
especially in a class of young beginners — it would probably be 
impossible — at any rate unadvisable — to make them go through 
a page of grammar and one of practice in a single lesson. The 
progress at the beginning will be very slow, and will tax the 
energy, patience, and ability of the instructor, as well as his tact, 
self-control, and power of constant repetition; but experience has 
shown us that, in the case of a class of average aptitude, the 
pupils will very soon get into the way of preparing a page of 
grammar and corresponding practice for their lesson. In many 
cases it will, of course, be judicious to appoint the same lesson for 
the next day, once or twice, if necessary, according to the diffi- 
culty of the matter or deficiency on the part of the pupil; fre- 
quent revising of previous work is also recommended. 
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IN 

PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, 



CHAPTER I. 
THE NOUN. 

Progrressive Exercise 1 {page 9). 

Plural form of the Nouns in Progressive Eeading 

AND Translation 1. 

Practice for Bules 1, 2, 3. 

arbres, jours, chats, neveux, couteaux, laquais, palais, 
tantes, cerceaux, lieux, nuits, loups, hommes, cheveux, bois- 
seaux, jeux, proems, jardins, chapeaux, enfants, tyrans, 
soldats, drapeaux, dents, sens, noix, chateaux, gants, prix, 
bateaux, rideaux, choix, courtisans, croix. 

Progrressive Exercise 2 {page 11). 

Plural form of the Nouns in Progressive Reading 

AND Translation 2. 

Practice for Bules 4, 5, 6, 7, and exceptions. 

fous, bijoux, hdpitaux, vitraux, details, coucous, baux, 
clous, choux, g6n6raux, bals, joumaux, attirails, cailloux, 
travaux (sometimes travails), bocaux, soupiraux, bambous, 
rails, proven9aux, licous, coraux^ r^ux, portails, signaux, 
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poitrails, indous, gouvernails, totaux, eniaux, trous, vaaaanx, 
amiraiix, toutous, matous, caporaux, 6ventails, v^g^taux, 
sous, principaux, maox, coiif essionnaux, canaux, cardinaux, 
cieux Csometimea dels), tramaux, yeux (sometimes ceils), 
originaux. 

Singular form op Nouns in the Plural Number. 

Practice for Sules 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

61^ye, soldat, couteau, mattre, 6cole, banc, camp, ennemi, 
arbre, cheval, nation, victoire, mensonge, cr^neau, hibou, 
examen, sou, arsenal, berceau, travail, essieft, oiseau, por- 
tail, visage, feu, trou, oeil, rideau, moineau, tableau, ^mail, 
tribunal, vaisseau, cadeau, ruban, courtisan, reine, tyran, 
enfant, oncle, jardin, jeu, dent, ami, boisseau, 6ventail, 
r6gal, cheveu, habit, robe, mendiant, d6faut, joujou, ch§,- 
teau, voeu, soeur, femme, comtesse, prince, marcband, canal, 
erreur, crime, soiree, pouvoir, voyageur, bd.ton, homme, 
plume, precaution, salon, jour, ville, m^tal, plat, main, nuit, 
bracelet, agent, palmier, pommier, chameau, papier, cristal, 
genou, aleul, hameau, quality. 



CHAPTER II. 
THE ARTICLE. 

Progrressive Exercise 3 {page 13). 

L'ann^e de la revolution. — Les minutes de llieure. — Du 
soir au matin. — Le jour de la bataille. — La nuit du crime. 
— La fleur des champs. — Les ann^es du sidcle. — L'absence 
de I'enfant. — L'or de la mine. — L'hospitalite de lliabitant 
du desert. — Les 6toiles des cieux. — A rarm^e de la patrie. 
— La defense du pays. — Les jours de la semaine. — L'aube 
du jour. 
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Progressive Exercise 4 {page 15). 

II a eu un ch&teau et des jardins. — Nous avous en les 
chevaux du fermier. — Le haut d'une colline. — D'un desert 
k un palais. — II a eu du temps et des livres. — L'uniforme 
du soldat. — Us ont eu de la difficult^. — Au penchant d'une ' 
montagne. — Les matin6es du mois de septembre. — La soeur 
du gallon a eu des fleurs et des bijoux. — L'ombrelle de 
Louisa. 



CHAPTER IIL 
THE ADJECTIVE. 

FOBMATION OF THE FEMININE OF aTJALIFYINa 

ADJECTIVES. 

Progressive Exercise 5 {page 17). 

Le chameau est utile aux Arabes. — Les taureaux sont 
forts et imp^tueux. — Une m6chante petite fiUe. — Une 
grande maison. — La table ronde. — Les enf ants d'une 
heureuse m^re. — Les hardis marins des grands amiraux. — 
Une gln^reuse amie. — L'^nesse est patiente. — Les chiens 
sont fidMes. — Le fils alnd et la fiUe aln6e. — Les moutons 
sont timides. — Le mauvais exemple des enfants de la ville 
voisine. 

Progressive Exercise 6 (pa^fe 19). 

. Les privil6ges exclusifs des riches n6gociants. — L'hiron- 
delle a 6t6 lasse. — L'armee indienne. — La r^ponse formelle 
de I'avocat. — J'ai eu de grosses noix. — La gentille maison 
du m^decin du village. — H a eu une position lucrative. — 
Elle a 6t^ expos6e aux secretes attaques des sottes. — Les 
moineaux de la ville sont gi-as. 
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Progreasive Exeroise 7 (page 21). 

EUe est fi^re, imp^rieuse et trompeuse. — Yons anrez on 
fol espoir. — Jean aura des habits neufs, des gants noirs et 
la vieille cravate de Guillaume. — La derni^re semaine du 
mois de join. — La premiere et la meilleure £dle de la classe. 
— L'expression de la figure est princifere. — Les deux prairies 
sont contigues. — Un nouvel habit et un uouveau chapeao. 
— Eouen est dans le ddpartemeut de la Seine inf 6rieure. 

TxogreuBive Exercise 8 {page 23). 

La robe de soie de Mademoiselle Josephine. — Une in- 
suite publique. — La destruction totale de la flotte grecque. 
— Les enfants jumeaux du vieil avocat. — La deposition 
ambigue des t^moins. — Le pauvre enfant a une fifevre tierce 
(if referring to a girl you should say la pauvre enfant). — 
La robe de mousseline de Mademoiselle Constance sera 
s^che. — Un beau chapeau de velours noir. — Les longs jours 
de \%\^. — Ce sera un vieillard b6nin. — La figure franche 
du gar^on. 

Position of Ac^ actives. 

Fro^essive Ezeroise {page 25). 

L'ouvrier a de bons outils. — L'^pais feuillage du vieil 
arbre. — Le fils du fermier est un beau petit gaillard. — La 
douce odeur de la rose. — La flatteuse recompense. — Les 
poires sont miires, mais les pommes sont meilleures. — 
Heureux enfants, vous aurez une quantity de joujoux. — 
Une question decisive et importante. — Les anciennes col- 
onnes du forum. — Une galerie secrete sous le peristyle du 
temple grec. — Les Ifevres 6paisses du n^gre. — La premiere 
legon de la grammaire. — Une grande quantity de soie 
violette. 
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DETERMINATIVE ADJECTIVES. 

Possessive Adjectives. 

Frofirressive Exercise 10 {page 27). 

Men grand miroir et ses rasoirs serout sur ma commode. 
— Votre petit thdme et la traduction de son ami. — lis seront 
contents de leurs leyons. — Son fr^re sera leur ennemi. — Sa 
maison et leurs jardins sont magnifiques. — Ses 6pingles, ses 
ciseaux, son peigne et son 6ponge sont dans mon cabinet de 
toilette. — La maison de mon p^re est sur le sommet d'une 
colline. — Leurs fr^res et leurs soeurs seront tr^s tristes. — 
Son pot h. I'eau est dans notre petite chambre. 

Demonstrative Adjectives. 

Froerressive Exercise 11 {page 29). 

"N".B. — In every case throughout this exercise you can place 
ci or 1^ after nouns preceded by ce, cet, cette, or ces. (See 
Rule 37 and N.B.) 

Cette r^gle est longue {or cette r^gle-ci est longue; or 
cette rdgle-lk est longue). — Ce boulanger a une beUe bou- 
tique. — Ces choses sont trds d6sagr6ables. — Ces ^piciers 
seront ruin6s. — Ce menuisier est honn^te et adroit. — Ces 
ennuyeuses le9ons sont trop longues. — Ces dames ont un 
bon accent. — Cet homme et cette femme ont de grandes 
prairies k la campagne {^/ou might say cet homme-ci et 
cette f emme-1^ . . .). — Cette victorieuse arm6e et son brave 
g^n^ral {2/ou might say, cette victorieuse arm6e-ci et . . . 
or again, cette arm^e victorieuse et . . .). — La miserable 
boutique de ce pauvre savetier.— Ce crayon noir et ce 
rouge-1^. 
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Indefinite Adjectives. ' 

TrogremBive Eaeercise 12 (page 31). 

Les autres soldats de ce beau regiment. — Certains homines 
sont d6prav6s.— La mdme cave et le mSme grenier. — ^Vous 
avez plusieurs chambres d'ami dans votre chateau. — Us ont 
plusieurs amis dans le salon. — J'aurai une chambre quel- 
conque. — lis ont quelques cahiers verts. — Tons les officiers 
de ce magnifique vaisseau (or, de ce vaisseau magnifique). 
— ^Toute la cuisine est pleiue de fum6e. — Tous les pays du 
monde. — Toute ma cave est pleine de vin. — Tout le vin 
rouge est vieux; le vin blanc est nouveau. — Vous avez 
tout mon argent. 

Numeral Adjectives. 

Progrressive Ezeroiae 13 (page 33). 

J'ai trois fautes dans mon thSme. — Vous avez six cent- 
dix volumes dans votre biblioth^ue. — Nous sommes dix- 
huit dans cette classe. — II a cinq cent-soixante-huit lampes 
dans sa boutique. — J'ai trois f rferes et quatre soeurs. — Douze 
fois douze font cent-quarante-quatre. 

N.B. — A hyphen is used to unite two numbers which are 
to. he added the one to the other: in such case the hyphen 
must he understood to represent the conjunction "et, a?ifl?." 
No hyphen is used hetween two numhers the first of which 
multiplies the second. This rule, however, does not apply to 
" quatre- vingts, eighty, ^^ which is conMdered as a compound 
word, in which case the hyphen is used. 

Write out the foUowinflr Numbers in ftill. 

23, vingt-trois; 24, vingt-quatre; 27, vingt-sept; 29,vingt- 
neuf; 35, trente-cinq; 38, trente-huit; 44, quarante-quatre; 
47, quarante>sept; 52, cinquante-deuz; 56, cinquante-six; 
68, soixante-huit; 71, soixante et onze; 81, quatre-vingt- 
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un; d4, quatre-vingt-quatorze ; 97, quatre-yiugt>dix-sept ; 
99, quatre-vingt-dix-neuf; 103, cent-trois ; 107, cent-sept ; 
111, cent-onze; 117, cent-dix-sept; 121, cent-vingt ^t un; 
150, cent-cinquante ; 170, cent-soixante-dix ; 173, ceut- 
soixante-treize ; 206, deux cent-six; 308, trois cent-huit; 
411, quatre cent-onze; 561, cinq cent-soixante et un; 630, 
six cent-trente; 740, sept cent-quarante; 959, neuf cent- 
cinquante-neuf ; 1001, mille-un; 1109, mille-cent-neuf {or, 
onze cent-neuf); 1010, mille-dix; 1590, mille-cinq cent- 
quatre-vingt-dix (or, quinze cent-quatre-vingt-dix) ; 1867, 
mille-huit cent-soixante-sept (or, dix-huit cent-soixante- 
sept); 10,000, dix mille; 100,591, cent mille-cinq cent- 
quatre-vingt-onze ; 3,875,725, trois millions huit cent-soix- 
ante-quinze mille-sept cent-vingt-cinq. 

N.B. — Million is a noun and as such takes an s for the 
plural. 

Frogrresslve Ezercise 14 {page 85). 

Le premier jour de la semaine. — La trente-deuxi^me 
ligne de cette page. — ^Mademoiselle Catherine est la pre- 
miere ^l^ve de cette classe. — Ses appointements sont la 
moiti^de son revenu (appointements, trA^^i meaning^^salary" 
is always used in the plural). — Le quatri^me volume est 
court. — La seconde moiti6 du dix-septi^me sifecle. — ^Le dix- 
neuvi^me Echelon de la longue ^chelle. — La cinqui^me 
Edition de ma grammaire fran9aise. — Le onzi^me jour du 
mois. — II a une demi-douzaine d'enfants et une centaine de 
livrespar an. 

Frofirresslve EzercUe 16 {'page 37). 

Vous avez un neveu et une ni^ce. — Les trois cents pages 
de ce livre. — J'ai quatre-vingt-un chevaux dans mes 6curies. 
— Nous avons cinq cent-soixante -quinze membres dans 
notre club. — Les quatre-vingts marches de 1-escalier. — Phi- 
lippe quatre roi de France eut trois fils, Louis dix, Philippe 
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cinq et Charles quatre: le premier fut roi en mil-troifl cent- 
seize {or treize cent-seize), le second en mil-trois cent- 
vingt-deux {or dix-huit cent-vingt-deux) et le troisi^me en 
mil-trois cent-vingt-huit (or dix-huit cent-vingt-huit). — ^La 
premiere fable du quatri^me livre des fables de La Fon- 
taine. 



CHAPTER IV. 
THE PRONOUN. 

FEBSONAIi PBONOUMS. 

Profirressive Exercise 16 {page 39). 

N.B. — It is absolutely necessary that the pupil should un- 
derstand that each English personal pronoun has two forms 
in French, the one conjunctive (meaning joined, united or 
connected), and the other disjunctive (meaning disjoined 
or separated), and also that conjunctive personal pronouns 
in the objective case are placed before the verb. (See Eules 
49, 53, 54, 55, 57 and 58.) 

Je parle k voire ami. — Je donne un nouveau livre h, votre 
petit cousin. — Nous te parlous. — ^Vous me donnez ma pre- 
miere le9on. — Vous me parlez. — Nous vous donnons un 
grand agenda. — Vous nous donnez un bon conseil. — Je te 
parle, mon cher f rfere. — Vous donnez une magnifique montre 
k cette jeune personne (or montre magnifique). — Vous 
parlez au vieil agent de police. — Nous vous donnons notre 
meilleur fruit. — Vous nous parlez. — Je te donne une paire 
de boutoiis.-;-Vous me donnez une bourse pleine d'argent. 

Progressive Exercise 17 (page 41). 

N.B. — With reference to Rules 50 and 51 it must be under- 
stood that en and y are seldom used to replace persons. In 
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this exercise and in the next one en and y should be used to 
replace persons only in those cases when reference is given to 
Hides 50 and 51. 

Je lui parle. — Elle me parle. — Nous leur parlons. — Je le 
porte. — Vousnousportez. — lis les portent. — Ilsvous parlent. 
— Elle lui parle. — Vous lui parlez. — ^Vous lui donnez un 
livre. — J'en parle. — II leur parle. — Je porte des pommes de 
terre pour le jardinier et vous en portez aussi. {Observe 
particularly the foot-note on page Jfi of the Oratifimar,) 
Voici le terrain, j'y porte des pois. — Je lui donne du f romage 
et du c^leri. — Elle se donne de la peine. — Je les porte. 

Froerressive Exercise 18 {'page 43). 

(See N.B.~Exercise 17.) 

Je lui ai parl6. — II lui a parl6. — Nous leur avons parl6. 
— ^Vous nous avez parl4. — lis m'ont parl6. — Je f ai parl6. — 
J'en ai parl6 {you might also say: j'ai parl6 de lui, Bule 68). 
— ^EUe en a parl6. — Elle se parle. — Je leur parle. — Elle lui 
parle. — Je vous ai donn6 douze verres. — Nous lui avons 
donn6 un rond pour sa serviette. — Nous lui avons donn6 
Tin convert d'argent. — II nous a donn6 des verres h. vin. — 
Je vous ai donn6 des couteaux. — Elle leur a donn^ quatre 
plats d'argent. — II nous a donn6 des assiettes. 



POSSESSIVE FBONOUNS. 

Frogrressive Exercise 19 (page 45). 

N.B. — The attention of the pupU should be specially 
directed to the foot-notes on page 44' 

J'aime votre diner, vos entremets sont excellents; le 
sien ^tait mauvais, le r6ti 6tait br(il6. — Votre huile est 
bonne, la mienne est meilleure. — ^Vous aimez vos composi- 
tions et les leurs. — ^Vos assiettes sont meilleures que les 
ndtres- — Ce ragotit est assez bon; le leur est trop gras. — 
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II nous a donn^ un superbe diner, mais j'aime le vdtre 
aussi. — Cette salade est trbs bonne, mais j'aime la leur. — 
Yous parlez de mes verres et des sieus. — Je donne des 
livres k mes enfants et aux vdtres. 



DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 
Frofirressive Exercise 20 (page 47). 

N.B. — The attention of the pupil should be gpeciaUy 
directed to the foot-note on page JjB, 

Vous avez mes fraises et celles de mon ami. — II vous 
donne les cerises de son jardin et de celui-li. — Cest nn 
jardinier. — ^Yous finissez mes noix et je finis celles de mon 
fr^re. — J'ai eu de vos amandes et vous avez ea de celles de 
mon cousin. — Vous me donnez de ces groseilles et de celles- 
Ik {y&u might eay de ces groseilles-ci). — J'aime ces raisins 
et ceux-1^ (you might say ces raisins-ci). — ^Voici un homme 
dans le pare (you might say il 7 a un homme dans le pare, 
page 112). — ^Ceci est k vous; cela est k moi. 



RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 
Progrressive Exercise 21 {page 49). 

N.B. — It is absolutely necessary that the pupil should 
understand perfectly the /erm« uninflected and inflected, 
without which much of the rules concerning the Relative 
Pronouns would be unintelligible. The uninflected pronouns 
do not change for gender and number though different when 
they are used as subject or direct object (qui, que), whereas 
the inflected pronouns change for gender and number (lequel, 
laquelle, lesquels, lesquelles). 

Le notaire qui parle. — La facture que je porte. — Le 
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caissier dont {or de qui, or duquel) j'ai parl6. — Le teneur 
de Kvres dont {or de qui, or duquel) j*ai les livres. — Le 
marchand dont {or de qui, or duquel) j'aime la marchandise. 
— L'argent que je dois au courtier de navire. — Le caissier 
dont {or de qui, or duquel) les comptes sont exacts. — L'a^nt 
de change qui parle de vous. — La facture qu'il a. — Le 
consul dont {or de qui, or duquel) vous aimez la conversa- 
tion. — Les vingt francs qu'il doit. — La lettre de change 
dont {or de laquelle) il parle. — Son associ6 dont {or de qui, 
or duquel) il aime Texactitude. 

N.B. — In those cases when we have the option, qui, que, 
arid dont are preferred to the other forms, 

ProgreBsive Ezercise 22 (jpo^e 51). 

Le juge de la bont6 de qui {or duquel) il parle. — La 
jeune personne du t^moignage de qui {or de laquelle) je 
parle. — Le tribunal devant lequel je suis. — La prison oti 
j'ai 6t6 (yoM might say dans laquelle j'ai 6t6). — L'^chafaud 
sur lequel 11 ^tait. — Ce magistrat dont la fiUe est savante 
m'a donn6 le livre que j'ai. — LTiuissier & qui {or auquel) je 
parle. — ^L'avocat h, qui {or auquel) je dois cinq cents francs. 
— Voici de quoi {or ce dont) ils parlent. — L'ex6cution du 
condamn6 k qui {or auquel) je parle. 

FrogresBive Ezeroise 28 {page 63). 

N.B. — In connection with Rrdes 75 and 76 it should he 
explained that the expressions given in Rule 75 are indefinite^ 
i.6. they refer to nouns not previously expressed or to a whole 
sentence; whereas those in Mule 76 are definite, i.e. they refer 
to a noun previously expressed with which they agree in 
number and gender, 

Ce que le berger porte est pour vous. — Ce dont je parle 
est agr^able. — La dame k qui {or k laquelle) je parle est 
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instruite; celle k qui (or h laquelle) vous parlez est igno- 
rante. — ^Le lait dont (or duquel) vous parlez et celui que je 
vends au laboureur. — J'ai donn^ troia schellings par jour 
aux faucheurs ; ce qui est beaucoup. — Ce que je donne et 
ce que je vends sont deux choses diff^rentes. — ^Vous avez 
celui dont (or duquel) il parle. — ^Voici le pr6 que j'aime, et 
voilk celui que mon f ermier aime. ( You might say: voici la 
prairie que j'aime, et voila celle que mon fermier aime.) 



INDEFINITE PBONOUN& 
Froe^essive Exercise 24 (jxi^e 55). 

J'aurai n'importe lequel de ces livres (N.B. n'importe 
qui only refers to persons), — Aimer autrui est le commence- 
ment de la sagesse. — Je vous ai parl6 d'autre chose. — ^Vous 
aimez ce fer, j'aime Tautre. — Vous parlez de ces deux 
grilles; je les aime Tune et Tautre (or toutes deux, or toutes 
les deux). — Chacun parle h, sa mani^re. — Tout le monde 
Faime. — ^Les uns portent les briques, les autres portent le 
mortier. — On finit tout en un jour. 



CHAPTER V. 
THE VERB. 

N.B. — Before beginning the study of French verbs, and in 
addition to the definitions given on pages 66 and 67 of the 
Practical French Grammar, the attention of the pupil 
should be directed to the fact that whereas in the Indicative 
MOOD in English, there are only three forms for the Fast, 
viz, "/ hadj^'^^l have had^^ and "/ hxd had;" in French 
there are five, viz. Fast indefinite, j'ai eu; Imperfect, j'avais; 
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Pluperfect, j'avais eu; Fast definite, j'eus; Past anterior, 
j'eus eu. 

The Impexfeot Tense. 

T/ie name Imperfect implies "imperfectly/ past;** it means 
that the act expressed by the verb, although actually pasty 
was not completed at the period of time referred to. The 
Imperfect may also be termed " simultaneoits past** because 
it may also imply that the act expressed by the verb was 
taking place at the same time as another act was also taking 
place. The meaning of the Imperfect may therefore be ex- 
panded in English as follows: — 

'/ had, I was having , I used to have, I was in the 
habit of having, I had on several repeated occa- 
sions, I had whilst something else was taking 
J'ayais X pf^o^y <S:c. The Imperfect may also be used for 
"I would have" when ** would** is used in English 
as a sign of the ^past** and not of the Condi- 
tional, 



I 



The Past Definite Tense. 



This tense is variously termed ''Past Definite," "Perfect,'^ 
"Preterite." These names meam, "perfectly past;" it im- 
plies that the act expressed by the verb took place once, was 
completed in a period of time not connected with the present, 
and that from the nature of circumstances it cannot recur 
again, at any rate not under the same conditions. The 
meaning of the Past definite mxiy therefore be expanded in 
English -as follows: — 

^I had, I have had, I did have, I had once upon a 

time on one occasion, I had, "a fact" which is not 

tPeus, -l to recur again under the same circumstances of time, 

place, <&c., that is, in a period of time not connected 

^with the present. 
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The Fast Indefinite Tenae. 

This tense is also termed "Preterperfeot;" like the Fast 
definite it implies that the <2ct expressed hy the verb took 
place once, on one occasion, and was completed at the tims 
referred to, hut it also implies that the act expressed hy the 
Verh took place in a period of time not yet elapsed and that 
it may recur again, except in such cases when, through the 
very nature of the act expressed hy the verh, the recurrence 
must he impossible. In referring to past acts and events of 
everyday life, the French almost invariahly use the Fast 
Indefinite, and it is hardly ever wrong in conversation to 
use it instead of the Fast Definite. Great care should how- 
ever he taken not to misuse either the Fast Definite or 
Fast Indefinite instead of the Imperfect, and vice versa. 
This mistake is one which the English are very apt to make 
in speaking or writing in French; it may he compared in a 
rough way to that which a mathematician would make who 
would draw an unlimited line instead of fixing a point. 
The meaning of the Fast Indefinite may therefore he ex- 
panded in English as follows: — 

' / had, I have had, I did have, I had once upon a 
time, on one occasion, in a period of tim>e not yet 
elapsed, so that the fact of ** having" may recur 
J'ai eu -l <^od'^i unless indeed the nature of the act expressed 
hy the verh he such that it cannot possibly recur 
again; hut still, in a period of time connected 

joith the present or shortly elapsed. 

The Fluperfect Tense. 

The name "Pluperfect'* means literally "more thanpcut;** 
it implies that the act expressed hy the verh is past, not only 
with reference to the present time, hut also with reference to 
another act also past. The Pluperfect like the Imperfect, 
of which it is the compound, implies liahit, constant practice, 
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recurrence, protracted action, and simultaneity. The mean- 
ing of the Pluperfect may therefore he expanded in English 
as follows: — 

'I had had, I used to have had, I was in the 
habit of having had, I was having had when 
something else took place, <&c. The Plnperfeot 
may also be used for "/ would have had,** 
when **woidd" is used in English as a sign of 
Jhe *^past" and not of the Conditional. 



J'avais eu, 



The Past Anterior. 

The Past Anterior like the Pluperfect implies that the 
act expressed by the verb is past, not only with reference to 
the present time, but also with reference to another act also 
past. The Past Anterior yi«r^^ implies thai the two acts 
only took place once, and that the latter was the consequence 
of the former. The meaning of the Past Anterior may 
therefore be expanded in English as follows: — 

/ When I had had once upon a time, on one oc- 
J'eus eu < casion, and because I hcui had, something else 
\ took place once upon a time, on one occasion. 



Conjugation of the Auxiliary Verb a voir, to have. 

Progressive Exercise 26 {page 59). 

Indioatif present. 

J'ai une bonne domestique {or una bonne bonne; "bonne" 
is more a general servant). — ^Tu as un cocher. — II a iin 
domestique. — Nous avons un jeune page. — ^Vous avez deux 
filles de cuisine. — lis ont un domestique. — Ces dames ont 
des femmes de chambre. 
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Imparfiftit. 

J'avais une femme de charge. — EUe avait une blanchis- 
seuse. — Nous avions une lingdre. — ^Vous aviez un marmiton. 
— Lea domestiques avaient une livr6e verte. 

FasB^ d^flni. 

Le valet d'^curie eut deux chevaux blancs. — Les pa^ea 
eurent des habits neufs. 

Fntur. 

tPaurai plusieurs domestiques. — Elle aura deux femmes 
de chambre et une lingdre. — Nous aurons une autre bonne 
d'enfant. — Vous aurez mon cuisinier {or ma cuisini^re). — Us 
auront tons nos domestiques. 

Pass^ ind^flni. 

J'ai eu un impertinent valet {or un valet impertinent). — 
Elle a eu une excellente bonne d'enfant {or une bonne 
d'enfant excellente).^Nous avons eu votre cuisinier {or 
cuisini^re). — lis ont eu la m6me domestique {or bonne). — 
lis ont eu une grande maison et d'exceUents domestiques 
{^fou might say: et des domestiques excellents). 

ProfirreMive Exerolse 26 {page 61). 

N.B. — It should he explained that no verb is used in the 
Subjunctive mood except in a subordinate clausCy so that the 
various tenses of this mood, que j'aie, que j^aie eu, que j'eusse, 
que j'eusse eu, are the endings of sentences of which any of 
the various expressions given in the vocabulary of page 61 
in the Practical Grammar may be the beginning or principal 
domse. Observe that when the verb in the principal clause is 
in the Indicative mood, present tensei the verb in the sub- 
ordinate clause must be in the Subjunctive mood, present or 
past tense, according as it is in a simple or compound tense 
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in English. In the same way, when the verb in the principal 
clause is in the Indicative mood, imperfect tenae, the verb 
in the subordinate clause must be in the Subjunctiyb mood, 
ixnpexfeot or pluperfect tense, according as it is in a simple 
or compound tense in English. This direction applies whatever 
the form of the verb may be in the subordinate clause in 
JSnglish. The only thing to consider is whether the verb of 
the subordinate clause in English is in a simple or compound 
form, 

EXAMPLES. 

Subjonctif Present 

1 1 have. 
It is necessary that < I may have. 

\ I should have, 
II EST n6cessaire que j'aie. 

SiTBJONCTIF Fass6. 

r I have had. 
It is necessary that < / may have had, 

\ I should have had. 
II EST n^cessaire que j'aie eu. 

SuBJONCTiF ImparfEiit. 

( I had. 
It was necessary that 1 1 might have. 

\ I should have. 
II i^TAiT ndcessaire que j'eussb. 

SuBJONCTiF FluB-que-parfait. 

/ / had had. 
It was necessary that 1 1 might have had. 

\ 1 should have had, 
n ETAiT n^cessaire que j'eusse eu. 
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Subjonctif present. 

II faut que j'aie des boutons d'or. — II faut qu'elle ait iin 
cam^e. — ^11 est possible que j'aie quelques cigares. — II est 
bon (or bien) qu'elle ait une bague. — II est n^cessaire que 
nous ayons une canne. 

Fassd. 

U faut que j'aie eu un agenda. — H faut que ma soeur ait 
eu de Fargent. — II faut que vous ayez eu de la monnaie. 

Imparfait. 

II 6tait utile qu'elle edt un sac k ouvrage. — II 6tait in- 
utile que vous eussiez une pipe. — II 6tait n6cessaire que 
nous eussions un camet. 

Flns-que-parfEtit. 

II 6tait possible que nous eussions eu une canne. — II 
6tait possible qu'ils eussent eu une pipe. 



Conjugation of the Auxiliary Verb etre, to be. 

FrofirresBive Exercise 27 {page 68). 
{Revise N,B, prefixed to Exercise 25 of this Key,) 

Indioatif present. 

Cest une noble et g6n6reuse femme. — Eux et leurs amis 
sont indolents. — Nous sommes justes^ mais ils sont injustes. 
— EUe est m6chante. 

Imparfait. 

Elle 6tait lente. — Nous 6tions insouciants. — Ils 6taient 
charitables envers les pauvres. — Get homme 6tait content. 
— Elle 4tait savante. 
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Fa.S8^ d^finl. 

II fut sage. — Cette reine fut g^n^reuse et savante. — Ces 
rois furent m^chants. 

Fatnr. 

Get enfant sera actif. — Nos compatriotes seront chari- 
tables. — Marie et Julie seront ici k cinq heures. 

Conditionnel present. 

Je serais laborieux. — Ma le^on serait facile si j'etais 
appliqu6. — Nous serious ici k trois heures. 

Fto^essive Exercise 28 {page 65). 

{Revise N.B. prefixed to Exercise 26 of this Key,) 

Subjonctif present. 

Ma ch^re soeur, il faut que vous soyez soigneuse {you 
might say: II faut, ma ch^re soeur, que vous soyez soi- 
gneuse). — Julie, il est n^cessaire que vous soyez appliqu6e 
{or II est n6cessaire, Julie, que . . .). — II est mal {or 
mauvais) que vous soyez orgueiUeux. — II est possible qu'elle 
soit exigeante et envieuse. — II faut qu'ils soient ici k une 
heure. 

Fass^. 

n faut qu'il ait 6t6 pers6v6rant toute sa vie. — ^Marie, il 
faut que vous ayez ^t6 heureuse dans cette maison (you 
might say: II faut, Marie, que . . .). — II est possible que 
tout le monde ait 6t6 ici. 

Imparfait. 

n 6tait nScesaaire que les jeunes personnes fussent i. leur 
travail h. neuf heures du matin. — II 6tait mal que Julie ftlt 
orgueilleuse et envieuse. — II 6tait utile que nous fussions 
soigneux. 
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Flns-aue-parfiBdt. 

n ^tait possible que mes fr^res eussent 6t6 ici. — II 6tait 
impossible qu'ils eussent 6t& dans la classe k temps. 

Imp^ratlf. 

Sojons exacts et pei^v^rants, c'est le secret du succds. — 
Messieurs, soyez ici k onze heures. 

Froflrressive Exercise 29 {page 67). 

Nous dlnons k six heures. — Nous avons parl6 de la pro- 
bit6 de ce pauvre homme. — II a eu la bont6 de nous racon- 
ter lliistoire de ses malheurs. — ^Elle lavait avec 6nergie. — 
Vous lui parlez avec fermet6. — Je vous 6tonnerai par mon 
sang-froid (you might iay ma presence d'esprit). — Les 
oiseaux volaient tout autour de nous. — Elle a pratiqu6 
Tabulation et le d^int^ressement toute sa vie. — lis pas- 
s^rent leur vie dans la paix et dans le contentement. — A 
r^ge de dix-huit ans il avait d6jk d6shonor6 sa famille. — 
lis pratiquent. — lis veillent. — lis ferment. — lis tombent. 

Proffresslve Bxeroise 30 {j^t 69). 

{Revise N,B. prefixed to Exercise 26 of this Key.) 

n est impossible que j'aime son extravagance. — II est 
possible que vous dlniez avec moi. — II est possible qu'elle 
le^vole. — II 6tait mal qu'il 6chapp&t. — II 6tait mal qu'ils le 
briilassent comme h6r6tique. — II dtait n^essaire que nous 
le frappassions. — II faut qu*il 6cliappe. — II faut qu'elle 
6chappe. — II 6tait bien qu'elle etit brod6 son col. — II est 
possible qu'il ait dan86 avec elle. — Eegardez-le. — Soupons' 
ensemble. — ^Voici la preuve de votre trahison; brtUez-la. — 
II est possible que son 6goIsme l'6tonne. — Parlez-lui de son 
6tourderie. — ^Arr6tez-le. 
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Progressive Exercise 81 {page 71). 

Je finis mes le90]is tous lea jours h, cinq heures. — Ce 
m^decin a gu6ri ma maladie. — Ces malheureux gar9ons 
salissent tous leurs habits. — Les rayons du soleil 6blouis- 
saient les yeux. — lis ont accompli leur t&che. — Ses parents 
le cli6rissaient. — Nous avertimes les pdcheurs de Tapproche 
du banc d'6perlans. — Nous ^tablirons nos filets dans une 
bonne position. — Les pauvres la b^nissent. — Je remplirais 
mon sac de harengs. — Le rivage retentissait (or retentit, or 
a retenti) de cris de joie. — Us ont appauvri leur famille. — 
Nous choisissons. — ^Nous divertissons. — Nous b6nissons. — 
Nous enrichirons. — ^Nous enlaidirons. — Nous le trahirons. 

Progressive Exercise 82 {page 78). 

{Revise N.B. prefixed to Exercise 26 of this Key,) 

Tl faut qu'elle gamisse son chapeau de fleurs. — II est 
utile que nous finissions I'^tude de la botanique. — II faut 
que je saisisse cette occasion de cboisir de belles jacinthes. 
— ^H est impossible que nous vieillissions aussi vite. — II est 
bien {or bon) que vous I'avertissiez de son danger. — 
B6nissons-la. — II 6tait possible qu'il aifermit son pouvoir. 
— ^n est impossible qu'il appauvrisse le royaume. — O p^re, 
b^nis et ch^ris tes enfants! — II est impossible qu'il se 
divertisse dans sa compagnie. — Eemplissez votre mission 
grands hommes de la terre. 

Progressive Exercise 88 {page 75). 

9 

Je vous devrai trois cents francs. — ^Nous percevions les 
imp6ts dans ce d6partement. — Us avaient re^u Targent de 
mon p^re. — Je lui dois tout Targent qu'il vous doit. — ^Nous 
recevrons ^ peu pr6s quatre douzaines de cerisiers. — ^Vous 
raper9tites une fois. — Ces jeunes personnes ont dS^u les 
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esp^rances de lenrs parents; c'est mal. — Mon p^re con^oit 
mon objection. — EUe apercevra le sommet du chSne. 

ProflrreMlve Exercise 84 {page 77). 
{Revise N,B, prefixed to Exercise 26 of this Key) 

II est n^cessaire que je re9oive une bolte de joujoux. — 
II est inutile que vous receviez un paquet de cartes. — II 
6tait impossible qu'il eiHt re9u la botte de dominos. — U 
6tait impossible que nous dussions tant pour quelques 
joujoux. — II est possible que je raper9oive, mais c'est 
douteux. — Concevez bien ce que je veux dire. — Concevons 
de grandes esp6rances. — U faut qu'ils aper9oiyent leur 
erreur. — II est mal {or mauvais) que vous deviez tant 
d'argent. 

FtogresBive Exercise 35 {po^e 79). 

Nons entendons le tonnerre gronder dans la montagne. — 
Les braconniers ^tendront leurs filets dans mes champs. — 
II pr^tendit qu'il entendait ma voix au milieu des collines. 
— Le lierre et d'autres plantes grimpantes pendaient des 
rochers. — Les Suisses d6fendirent leurs montagnes avec un 
grand courage. — rNous vous d6fendrons de faire cela. — ^La 
neige fondait dans la valine. — lis correspondent. — lis 6ten- 
daient. — ^Ils d6fendirent. — lis mordront. — Us Font pendu. 
— lis f endraient. 

Frofirressive Exercise 86 (page 81). 
{Revise N,B. prefixed to Exercise 26 of this Key,) 

II est possible que ce chien ait mordu plusieurs enfants 
dans ce hameau. — U est mal qu'ils aient pendu cet homme 
pour ime telle action. — U 6tait possible que nous corres- 
pondissions avec les magistrats de cette ville. — Cest un 
l&che, pendez-le sur le rivage. — II faut qu'il perde sa place. 
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— II est bien (or bon) qu*il confonde le m^chant (or les 
m^chants). — II 6tait possible qu'il condescendtt h. r6pondre 
b, ma lettre. 

Ftogrressive Exercise 87 (page 85). 

Je n'ai pas le mal de dents (or more idiomatically: je n'ai 
pas mal aux dents). — Je n'ai pas eu la fi^vre rhumatique (or 
rhumatismale). — Nous n'avions pas de maux de t^te. — EUe 
n'aurait pas 6t^ ici sans son p^re. — Nous n'aurions pas eu 
de mal de gorge (or nous n'aurions pas eu mal h, la gorge). 
— Us n'ont pas eu la fi^vre jaune. — II n'avait pas de fifevre 
la semaine demi^re (or il n'eut pas de fi^vre la ..., or il 
n'a pas eu de fifevre la . . .). — II n'est pas dans le jardin de 
notre voisin. — II n'a pas eu ma maJadie. — II est heureux 
qu'il n'ait pas eu ces deux maladies en mdme temps. — 
Vous n'aviez pas la rougeole. — La goutte n'est pas une 
chose agr6able h, avoir. 

Progressive Exercise 88 {pcige 87). 

• 

Le peintre n'a pas travaill6 aujourd'hui. — Ce chanteur 
n'a pas chant6. — Votre chirurgien n'a pas 6tudi6 dans notre 
coU6ge. — Ne regardez pas par la fen^tre. — Vous n'entrerez 
pas par ici. — Ce monsieur n'aime pas les militaires. — Le 
marin n'a pas dtn^ ici. — Le mattre d'6criture n'enseigne pas 
tous les 61dves (or toutes les 61^ves as the case may he) de la 
pension. — ^Ne parlez pas h, ce poete il ne vous 6coutera pas. 
— ^Ne tombons pas. — Ne volons pas. — Ne causons pas. 

Froirressive Exercise 39 {'page 89). 

Le roi et la reine n'affermirent pas leur autorit^. — Le 
comte ne Pa pas puni. — Le baron n'a pas trahi le vicomte. 
— L'h^ritier pr^somptif n'a pas grandi pendant la demi^re 
ann6e. — Les messieurs (or les gentilshommes) de la cour 
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ne ravertiront pas de son danger. — II est n^cessaire que le 
marquis ne foumisse pas tout Targent. — Ne Mtissez pas de 
maison en cet endroit. — Ne salissons pas nos habits. — H 
n'aurait pas noird ma reputation. — Elle n'a pas garni la 
robe de la marquise. 

Progressive Exeroiae 40 (page 91). 

Les deux cousins de mon beau-fils (or gendre) ne m'aper- 
^oive^it pas. — Je ne concevais pas alors les objections de 
mon p^re. — Je n'avais pas reyu mon paquet quand je 
Taperyus au bout de Favenue. — II est possible qu'il n'ait 
pas perju les impdts. — Je ne redois pas le loyer de ma 
ferme. — U etait possible que ma femme ne con^tit pas la 
cause de ce voyage. — La conduite de mon fils n'a pas d69u 
mon attente. — ^Ne concevez pas de fausses espdrances. 

Profirressive Exercise 41 (page 93). 

Je ne conf ondrai pas les m^chants comme ils le m^ritent. 
— ^Mon beau-fr^re n'a pas vendu son cheval brun. — ^Elle ne 
m'a pas d^fendu de lui parler. — Ma cousine n'a jamais 
fondu en larmes de sa vie. — Ce cheval n'a jamais mordu 
personne. — II est possible que nous ne r6pondions jamais 
k ces propositions. — ^Ne perdons pas le temps de notre 
jeunesse. — Je ne pendrais personne. — II est possible que je 
ne lui tende pas la main. 

Progressive Exercise 42 {page 95). 

A-t-il une marque sur le bras droit? — Me donnerez-vous 
votre main? — ^Les crabes marchent-ils de c6t6? — ^A-t-il re9u 
un mauvais coup sur le genou? — Le frapperait-il avec son 
poing? — Ob. d6jeunez-vous aujourd'hui? — ^Vous montrerai- 
je mes bras? — ^Avez-vous lev6 la main? — Est-ce qu'ils ont 
vendu les vieux livres que nous avions? — Ob. receviez-vous 
V06 amis? — Quand vendiez-vous vos moutons? 
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Pro^essive Exercise 43 {x^ge 97). 

N'a-t-elle pas de lannes aux yeux? — N'entendez-vous pas 
ses g^missements et ses soupirs? — N*a-t-il pas cass6 les os 
avec un grand marteau? — N'avait-il pas un coeur dur? — 
N'aiment-ils pas la chair de ce poulet? — La balle n'a-t-elle 
pas travers6 la cuisse? — N'avez-vous pas fini toutes vos 
le9ons? — N'ont-ils pas de pain? — Est-ce que Monsieur votre 
ami n'a pas de chiens? — N'avons-nous pas k gagner notre 
pain k la sueur de notre front? — N'avait-elle pas bon coeur? 

Progressive Exercise 44 {page 99). 

Qui (or qui est-ce qui) vous a donn6 ce coup? — ^De quoi 
parlez-vous? De ce qui est but la table. — Qu'est-ce qui 
amuse votre soeur? Le livre oh sont les gravures. — Qui (or 
qui est-ce qui) parle dans cette classe? Ce n'est pas moi. 
— Que voudriez-vous? (t/ou might also Bay "Qu'est-ce que 
vous voudriez?" observing however that in this case the 
pronoun subject "vous" remains before the verb). Du vin. 
— Quel systdme pr6f 6rez-vous ; le mien ou le sien? Je 
choisirais le v6tre. — Quel fromage vous donnerai-je? Celui 
qui est sur le buflfet. — A qui vendrez-vous {or ^ qui est-ce 
que vous vendrez) vos marchandises (or votre marchan- 
dise)? 

Profirressive Exercise 45 {pctgt 101). 

Nous avan9d.mes dans la m§me direction. — ^Ne mangeons 

pas si vite. — Pourquoi n'appelle-t-elle pas la petite fille 

dont la beauts est si remarquable? — Us le jetferent par 

terre. — Cette 6toile 6tincelle joliment. — Le remords le 

bourrMe. — Elle achate k bon march^ et elle vend cher. — Us 

6tiqufetent les bouteilles "Poison." — lis paient (or payent) 

leurs commis r^guli^rement. — EUe m'a conseill6 d'esp6rer; 

ainsi done j'esp^re. — Je concMe ceci, mais vous ne conc^dez 

pas cela. 

c 
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Profirreasive Exercise 46 (page 103). 

Voici (or voilk) la racine de Tarbre qui est tomb6 liier. — 
II a inarcb6 tr^s vite. — Pourquoi ne demeurez-vous pas k 
la campagne? — ^Mademoiselle Constance g6missait de son 
destin. — II a succomb6 sous le poids de ses malheurs. — 
Etes-vous entr6 dans sa maison? (In this sentence you are 
supposed to address one gentleman only. You would have 
to spell entr6s, or entree, or entr6es in case you addressed 
several gentlemeny or one lady, or several ladies. See 
Rule 102.) — Oti est votre prisonnier? II est ^chapp6. — II 
est temps que vous rentriez. — ^Avez-vous une soeur? J'en 
avais une; elle est d6c6d6e. — A quelle heure arriverons-nous? 
— Je jouis de mon jardin. 

Progressive Exercise 47 (page 105). 

Votre le^on n'a pas 6t6 bien 6tudi6e. — Nous sommes 
estim^s. — Vous serez r6compens6e (f. s. which is placed in, 
the text under the word ^^you" is to indicate that you are 
addressing one lady. See Rule 103). — II est possible que 
les verbes pronominaux soient expliqu6s cette semaine. — 
Pensez-vous que les verbes irr^guliers soient finis ^ la fin 
du mois? — ^Vos services sont-ils vendus h. cet homme? — 
Votre soeur 6tait-elle punie quand vous lui avez parl6? — 
Le chapitre des pronoms 6tait enfin fini. — Carthage fut 
fondle par Didon. — Nous serons grond6s si nous ne pr6- 
parons pas nos ley ons. 

Froerressive Exercise 48 {page 107). 

Nous nous abonnons it ce journal. — II se moquait de moi 
parce que j'6tudiais les verbes des quatre conjugaisons. — U 
s'est coucb6 k dix heures. — Vous vous enrhumerez si vous 
restez dans le jardin. — Ma mdre se porte tr^s bien. — Elle 
se r^jouit de mon succ^s. — Je m'occupais de ma grammaire. 
— lis s'6tonn^rent de son long silence. — Elle s'efforcera de 
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faire son devoir. — Je m'habitue aux noms des temps en 
fran^ais. — Je me trouvais en France ^ cette 6poque. 

Frogressive Exercise 49 {jp<ige 109). 

U faut que ]e me repose sous cet arbre. — II est n6cessaire 
qu'il sTiabille avant le dejeuner. — II est possible qu'elle se 
soit lav6 les mains. — II est bien (or bon) qu'ils s'apergoivent 
de leur faute. — Couchez-vous sur le gazon. — II 6tait mal 
(or mauvais) qu'il se Mt fi6 k cette nouvelle. — II est mal 
(or mauvais) que vous vous f S.chiez pour une telle bagatelle. 
— II 6tait bien (or bon) qu'il s'6tonn&t. — Moquons-nous de 
lui. — ^Vantez-vous si vous voulez. — II 4tait bien (or bon) 
qu'ils s'occupassent de quelque chose. 

Frosressive Exercise 60 {'page 111). 

Nous ne nous adonnons pas h, I'^tude de I'astronomie. — 
Je ne me porte pas bien. — Je ne me suis pas aperf u de ceci 
(or cela). — II ne s'est jamais 6tonn6 de sa vie. — lis ne 
s'enrhument jamais. — II ne s'eflforcera pas d'apprendre mes 
regies. — ^Ne vous 6tes-vous pas abonn6 ^ cette revue (abonn6 
shovld he spelled abonn6e^ or abounds, or abonn^es, accord- 
ing as you address one lady, or several gentlemen, or several 
ladies)^ — ^Pourquoi ne se d6p6che-t-elle pas de s'habiller. — 
H ne s'emporterait pas. — Ne vous d6p6chez pas. — Vous 
vous trompez; il ne s'avan9ait pas vers Test, 

Frofirressive Exercise 61 (page. 113). 

n importe beaucoup que vous soyez ici. — II me semble 
qu'il y aura une r6volution. — II est possible qu'il tonne. — 
II est bien (or bon) qu'il y ait un congr^s. — II arrive que je 
suis au milieu de l'6meute. — II vous semblera qu'il est mal 
(or mauvais) de livrer bataille dans ces circonstances. — H 
reste un petit compte k regler. — II importe de r6primer cet 
esprit de conqu^te. 
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Progressive Exercise 62 {page 115). 

De quoi s'agissait-il? — H s'agit d'un pauvre gar^on qui 
n'a pas fini ses le9ons. — Quel bruit ! De quoi s'agit-il? — De 
quoi s'est-il agi au s^nat hier? H s'est agi de beaux arts. — 
U s'agira de la chaleur et de T^lectricit^. — II ne s'agit de 
rien du tout. 

Frofiressive Exercise 63 (page 117). 

Vous devriez tric»ter une paire de bas pour cette vieille 
f emme. — ^Vous devez broder un col et une paire de manches. 
— EUe va me donner le fil (yow might also say elle me va 
domier . . .). — Nous venions de dtner avec eux {or elles). — 
Elles viemient de finir la piqiire de cette jupe. — Nous aurions 
dd punir les enfants qui sont dans le jardin. — J'ai dii lui 
pr§ter mon ^tui {you might say je lui ai dii prater . . .). — Je 
venais de dejeuner quand vous Ites entr6. — Nous devons 
commencer cette tapisserie. — lis allaient r6pondre k sa 
lettre. 

Progressive Exercise 64 {page 119). 

Portez-vous les enfants? Non, je ne les porte pas. — 
Avez-vous un garden? Non, je n'en ai pas. — ^Vous don- 
nerai-je du pain? tPen ai, Monsieur, je vous remercie. — 
Avait-elle parl6 k Madame Yemon? Non, elle ne lui 
avait pas parl6. — Catherine, 6tes-vous aimable ce matin? 
Non, je ne le suis pas. — ^A-t-il 6t6 a Douvres? Oui, il y a 
6t6. — Appelait-il le facteur? Non, il ne I'appelait pas. — 
Est-elle jolie ? Non, elle ne Test pas. — ^Avez-vous un vieil 
habit? Oui, j'en ai un. — Lui avez-vous donn^ du pain et 
du beurre? Oui, je lui en ai donn6. 

Progressive Exercise 66 {page 121). 

Oes arbres, cass6s par le vent, sont tomb^s la nuit demi^re. 
— ^Toutes les jeimes personnes sont arriv^es. — Je vous donne 
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la lettre que j'ai re9ue de lui. — "Noua avons <ians6 jusqu'^ 
sept heures ce matin. — J'ai coiip6 ma pomme en deux 
I^arties. — Ces petites filles ne se sont pas lav6es. — Nous 
avons trop march6. — Ce ne sont pas les soldats h qui (or 
auxquek) nous avons parl6 hier. — Avez-vous vendu votre 
maison? Non, je ne Tai pas vendue. 

Progressive Exercise 66 {page 123). 

Je vous enverrai mon aide de camp. — L'espion va 6tre 
fusili6. — Je viens d'aller k ses quartiers, mais il n'y 6tait 
pas. — Eenvoyez Tinfanterie et amenez la cavalerie. — Oti 
enverrez-vous mes chasseurs ? Le g6n6ral m'a envoy ^ pour 
vous dire de former le carr^ — Lesvoltigeurs de la garde 
imp^riale furent envoy^ pour enlever la position h, la 
bataille de Solferino. — Oti aUez-vous? — Qui enverrez-vous 
(or qui est-ce que vous enverrez) ? Pei*sonne. 

Progressive Exercise 57 (jpa^^ 125). 

Monsieur Robert acquerra une magnifique propri6t6 h, la 
campagne. — II est possible que nous conqu6rions trois ou 
quatre provinces. — Je m'enqu6rais du sort des soldats qui 
6taient dans les tranch6es. — II m'a requis de parler. — Nous 
devrions reconqu^rir nos colonies perdues. — II tressaillait 
toutes les fois qu'il lui parlait. — Oh est votre tli6; I'eau 
bout? — La fortune mal acquise ne prosp^re pas. — Pourquoi 
tressaillez- vous 1 

Progressive Exercise 58 {page 127). 

L'eau bouiUirait plus vite si vous allumiez un bon feu. 
— II pla9a ses mains sur la tdte de I'enfant et le b6nit. — 
Je courus de toute ma force, mais j'arrivai trop tard pour 
les secourir. — J'ai trouv^ beaucoup de balles de fusil dans 
mon jardin en cueillant des fleurs. — Nous bouillions de 
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colore. — II m'a Wni. — Nous courions vers eux. — Us ont 
paroouru ce pays. — ^Voua concourrez ensemble. 

Proflrresslve Exercise 60 {page 129). 

Nous cueillions des fleurs quand TofSlcier nous parla. — 
Avez-vous fenne voire pupitre? Oui, mais je le rouVrirais 
si vous le d^siriez. — Fran9ois premier dormit sm* Tin afftit 
la nuit de la bataiUe de Marignan. — II faut que je dorme, 
car j'ai k me lever de bonne heure. — Qu*il dorme en paix 
dans sa tente. — Le Prince noir gagna ses ^perons et cueillit 
des lauriers k Cr6cy. — Ne vous rendormez pas. — Les troupes 
sous les ordi'es du mar^chal couvrirent notre retraite. 

Progressive Exercise 60 {page 131). 

Cest pour ceux qui d^faillent de penser comme vous le 
faites. — Nous allS,mes partout sans coup f6rir.— Les r6- 
publiques grecques florissaient k cette 6poque. — J'espdre 
que mon r6s6da fieurira bient6t. — Fuyons le m6chant {or 
les m6chants). — Nous nous enfuirions si cette chaloupe 
canonni^re commen9ait k tirer sur nous. — Ci-glt un brave 
officier qui a rempli son devoir jusqu'au dernier jour de sa 
vie. — Le pauvre chevalier gisait sur le gazon. 

Proflrressive Exarcise 61 {page 133). 

-Oes jeunes aspirants sont issus de bonnes families. — U 
mourrait plutdt que de mentir. — Je consentirais k son 
mariage avec le fils de Tamiral. — Je pense que nos enfants 
se repentent de leurs erreurs.— Le vieux marin preasentit 
I'orage. — Notre maltre d'^quipage mourut mis^rablement 
dans une lie d^serte. — Etes-vous mort? Non, je ne suis 
pas mort. — Quand est-il mort? J'ai oul dire (or j'ai entendu 
dire) qu^il est mort il y a deux ou trois jours. — Je n'aurais 
pas pens6 qu'il eUt menti. — Je me ressens de cette bles- 
sure. 
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Proirressive Exercise 62 {page 185). 

Nous aurions dA partir pour la campagne hier, mais nous 
ne partirons que demain. — Le bateau k vapeur repartira 
dans quelques minutes. — Je ne desire pas servir sous votre 
pavilion. — Si je perds mon chemin je me servirai de ma 
boussole. — J'esp^re que vous ne sortirez pas sans moi. — II 
dessert tous ses amis. — II ^tait possible que je fusse parti 
plus t6t. — Servons notre patrie avec courage. — II vient de 
sortir. — II est impossible que vous partiez seul. — Que vous 
servirai-je {or qu'est-ce que je vous servirai)? 

Frogrressive Exercise 68 {page 137). 

Sortirez-vous s'il n'y a pas de boue dans les rues. — L'air 
contient ce matin une grande quantity d'humidit^. — Je 
voudrais qu'elle se tint droit. — II a obtenu quelque con- 
naLssance des lois qui r6gissent les ouragans et les tempdtes. 
— D6tenez-le jusqu'a ce que Forage soit pass6. — J'ai obtenu 
une bonne vue de Forage. — Entretenez le feu. — Tenez 
ferme ! Je serai k vous dans ime minute. — Le froid m'a 
emp6ch6 de sortir. — Ces vases contenaient une grande 
quantity de glace. 

Progressive Exercise 64 {page 189). 

Le cur6 de notre paroisse venait chez nous tr^s souvent. 
— Le pape intervenait dans les affaires de F^tat. — ^Le sa- 
cristain pr6vint le cur6 de notre arriv6e. — ^Lea moines de cet 
ordre 6taient v§tus de robes brunes. — Elle survint avant 
que nous nous fussions lev6s. — Le bedeau vint et nous 
montra le chemin des tours. — II 6tait rev6tu d'une grande 
dignity dans F6glise. — ^Eevenez avec moi; nous irons en- 
tendre le sermon. 
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FroffreBsive Exercise 66 (page 141). 

Voici un empire d6chu. — Je m'aBsi6rai pour un moment. 
— Je ne pensais paa qu'il d^chtit si vite (or aussi vite). — Oh 
d^sirez-vous que je m'asseie (or m'asseye). — Nous allions 
nous asseoir quand il est entr6. — II d^cherra aussi vite qu'il 
a mont^. — L'astronome s'assi^ra ici. — II 6tait impossible 
que je m'assisse sur une telle chaise. — Asseyons-nous k 
Tombre de ce bel arbre. — Asseyez-vous, Monsieur; void un 
fauteuil. 

Profirressive Exercise 66 (page 143). 

n faut que je vous me montriez le plan de la maison que 
Yous d6sirez b&tir. — Mon cousin est Eloquent, quand il 
parle il 6meut son auditoire. — Marie, vous semblez 6mue. 
— Je suis presque certain qu'il pleuvra demain. — Je ne 
pensais pas qu'il mtlt cette grosse pierre. — II faudrait avoir 
du crayon noir. — Je ne pense pas qu'il pleuve, mais il 
pleuvra bientdt. — Le capitaine a 6t6 promu hier. 

Pk>offres8ive Exercise 67 (page 145). 

De quel pays est ce Monsieur? C'est un Monsieur 
irlandais. — ^Avez-vous su votre le9on ce matin? — Je ne 
pourrai pas lui parler. — ^Vous pouvez venir avec moi. — 
Je pourrais chanter si vous m'accompagniez. — ^Venez-vous? 
Je ne puis pas (or je ne puis). — II est possible que je puisse 
marcher. — ^La modestie sied h tout le monde. — La dame 
prussienne pourra 6tre ici dans quelques minutes. — H 6tait 
impossible qu'il Tetit su k temps. 

Frosrressive Exercise 68 {page 147). 

Je vois un Turc dans le jardin. — ^Yotre maison vaut 
mille livres de plus que celle de votre voisin. — Nous voyions 
ce Monsieur italien tons les jours. — Avez-vous vu le chft- 
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eau? Non, mon ami, je ne I'ai pas vu. — II vaudra mieuz 
venir iin autre jour. — II n'a pas 6t6 bon envers moi; mais 
je lui revaudrai cela. — Cette mani^re de faire un compli- 
ment 6quivalait h une insulte. — J'aurais expliqu6 mes 
raisons, mais cela n'en valait pas la peine. 

Progressive Exercise 69 (page 149). 

Ce malheureux g6n6ral mexicain fut fiisill6 h la prise de 
Queretaro en mil-huit cent-soixante-sept : nous avons vu 
cette triste nouvelle dans les joumaux de l'6poque. — Que 
voulait-il (or qu'est-ce qu'il voulait)? — Veuillez bien me 
montrer le chemin de Notre-Dame. — S'il venait ici, je le 
battrais. — Je ne veux pas que vous le battiez. — Je crois 
que je le battrai quand je le verrai. — Ne I'avez-vous pas 
battu? — ^11 ne sait pas ce qu'il veut. 

Frosressive Exercise 70 (page 151). 

Us ont bu de votre bon vin. — Les oeufs 6taient 6clos. — 
Votre tulipe est 6close. — Je conclus que vous ne boiriez 
pas de mon vin d'Oporto si je vous en oflfrais. — Quel vin 
dois-je boire? — Nous conduions un march^. — Quel vin 
pr6f6rez-vous? N'importe lequel. — Nous entendlmes un 
ruisseau qui bruyait doucement pr^ de nous. — Je desire 
qu'il boive un vexxe de mon vin de Bordeaux. — Je n'aime 
pas boire de la piquette. — Que boirai-je (or qu'est-ce que je 
boirai)? Buvez ce que vous voudrez. 

Fro^essive Exercise 71 (page 153). 

Je connais cette fable ; c'est " La cigale et la f ourmi." — 
Je le connaissais, mais je ne le connais pas maintenant. — 
Que connaissez-vous (or qu'est-ce que vous connaissez)? 
Rien. — ^Voici I'homme que vous connaissez. — ^Aimez-vous 
les legumes confits dans le vinaigre? — II est temps que nous 
concluions. — Coud-elle bien? — Je voudrais que vous la con- 
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nussiez; elle est tr^ gentille. — U vous connaitra quand il 
Yons verra. — Je penaais qu'il coxmaissait plusieurs sortes de 
papilloQs. 

Profirresflive Exercise 72 [page 155). 

lis craignaient de voyager par un chemin de traverse.— 
Voici lliomine que je crains. — Je crois qu'il ne craint rien. 
— Je peindrai mes anues sur ]a portiere de ma chaise de 
poste. — II ne pourra pas nous rejoindre. — Elle n'a pas era 
un seul mot de ce qu'elle a entendu. — Ma colore vous 
atteindra partout oil vous irez. — Je voudrais qu'il me crtit. 
— II n'est pas probable que je croie une pareiUe histoire. — 
Sa voiture atteindra le village avant la sienne. 

Faroffressive Exeroiae 78 {page 157). 

Oe que je lui ai dit ^tait trds vrai; je ne puis pas d6jeuner 
de jambon et d'oeuf. — Dites-lui de me donner une omelette, 
de la volaille froide et une bouteille de vin de Bordeaux. — 
Nous lui dirons tout ce que vous voudrez. — Dites k la 
cuisini^re qu'il me faudra des rognons k dejeuner. — Je vous 
defends de venir par ici. — Ecrivez-moi quand vous serez k 
Londres. — Je vous disais que vous devriez goiiter mes 
saucisses; elles sont joliment bonnes. — Je n'aime paa con- 
tredire qui que ce soit. 

Progrressive Exercise 74 (page 159). 

Je crois que j'ai lu tous les romans qu'il a. — Faites- 
moi le plaisir de lire cette lettre, et puis vous verrez que 
ce que je vous dis est vrai. — lis ne savent ni lire ni 6crire. 
— II voulait que je lusse un livre que je ne tiens pas k lire. 
— Je voudrais que vous d6fils8iez cela. — Que lisiez-vous? — 
Faites mes amiti6s k mon cousin. — Je voudrais avoir un 
nouveau four dans la boulangerie. — Je croyais lui avoir dit 
de faire un nouveau four. — Dites-lui bonjour. 
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Pro^essive Exercise 76 {page 161). 

Vous avez commis maintes fautes quand vous 6tiez 
commis. — Je Tai mis dans ma commode. — Je voulais aller 
jusqu'au pont, mais j'ai remis ma promenade. — II faut 
qu'il promette de faire mieux. — Veuillez bien remettre 
cette lettre h, mon oncle qui demeure sur le quai pr^ de la 
douane; je vous serai fort oblige. — Je voudrais qu'il lui 
permit de venir me voir. 

Progressive Exercise 76 {page 163). 

J'esp^re que Tescrime ne nuira pas h, ma sant6. — Oh est- 
elle n6e? — Oti est-elle morte? Elle est morte oh elle 6tait 
n6e. — Je crois que je vais 6moudre mon couteau. — Je 
renaissais sous Tinfluence du climat de ma patrie. — Nous 
faisions de notre mieux pour plaire h, tout le monde. — ^11 
pensait que ce jeune homme lui nuirait, mais c'6tait une 
erreur. — U serait mal que je lui nuisisse le moins du 
monde. 

Progrressive Exercise 77 {page 165). 

Les chemins de fer de nos jours surprendraient nos 
anc^tres. — II prit les armes contre son roi et sa patrie. — 
Aufi||it6t que le jour poindra, je prendrai mon fusil et je 
parcourrai ces collines. — Je ne crois pas qu'il apprenne rien. 
—Us entreprendraient ce voyage s'ils le pouvaient, mais je 
ne crois pas quails le puissent. — Quel est le pays qui a 
produit les plus grands hommesi — Je suis content qu'il ait 
produit un bon livre. 

Progrressive Exercise 78 {page 167). 

Le relieur a construit une nouvelle arridre-boutique. — 
Les bestiaux paissaient dans la prairie voisine. — J'allais 
r6soudre ce probl^me quand il est entr6. — II cuisait son 
pain dans le vieux four. — II n'est pas probable qu'il resolve 
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cette importante question. — lis reproduiront votre densin 
sur une grande 6chelle. — Ne repaissez pas vos regards de 
cat horrible spectacle. — Notre compagnie est dissoute. 

Froerressive Ezeroise 79 {page 169). 

Je suis content d'apprendre que cet Strange individu ne 
vous a pas suivL — Ceci sera le r^sultat probable de votre 
conduite si vous ne suivez pas I'avis que je vous donne. — 
Je vous conseille de ne pas corrompre les 61ecteurs. — Je 
ne vous interromprai plus. — Ceci n'est pas une r^ponse 
oonvenable; et puis, vous ne devriez pas rire quand je vous 
parle s6rieusement. — ^Vos propositions sont tr^ convenables; 
pourtant, je ne dis pas que je ne suivrai pas ma premidre 
intention. 

FrofirreEUiive Exercise 80 {page 171). 

Mon avocat soustraira de mon revenu une somme de 
deux cents livres qu*il vous enverra. — Je me sens trds faible; 
il est possible que je ne survive pas h cette maladie: si je 
meurs, tout ma fortune sera h vous. — Les &nes braient. — 
Cestun terrible d^shonneur; je ne crois pas que j'y survive. 
— Les laitieres trayaient les vaches. — Je voudrais que vous 
vainquissiez vos mauvaises passions. 



CHAPTER VL 
THE ADVERB. 

ProgresBlve Exercise 81 [page 173). 

Les adverbes modifient les verbes, et les adjectifs quali- 
Hent les noms; ceci vous apprendra h. les distinguer ais^meut. 
— II parlait follement k tout le monde. — Je ne puis pas le 
faire commod^ment (i/ou might also say je ne puis le faire 
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commod^ment). — Ce que vous dites est absolument vrai. — II 
s'est conduit bravement. — Je lui r^pondrai bravement. — 
Vous avez fait cela 6tourdimeiit. — Je vousrequiers d'6tudier 
Yos lemons assidiiment. — U le regarda hardiment en face. 

Frofiressive Ezeroiae 82 (page 175). 

II faut que vous le fassiez avec soin. — Probablement qu'il 
viendra avec elle. — Je suis sorti k la Mte. — ^Nous revien- 
drons ensemble. — Cest pr6cis6ment ce que je veux dire. — 
Je ne sais pas pourquoi il croit que je veux lui nuire; il 
se trompe assur6ment. — Si je lui donne cet argent ce sera 
de force. — C'est ce qu'on appelle commun^i^ent un vol 
manifeste. — Cest en vain que vous m'appelez; je ne vous 
6couterai pas. 

Progressive Exercise 83 (page 177). 

Courez h I'instant. — ^A quelle heure reviendrez-vous? Je 
crois que je reviendrai demain. — Je ne sais pas du tout 
quand je reviendrai. — II est tant soit pen dur de confesser 
ses fautes. — II y en a tres peu. — ^Vous avez beaucoup de 
pain dans Poffice. — ^Vous n'avez pas tant de fautes que je 
pensais. — Je suis extrimement content de Tapprendre. — lis 
me connaissaient autrefois. — Je dois le voir aujourdTiui. — 
Le professeur ne reviendra pas avant demain. 

Progressive Ezeroise 84 {page 179). 

II me regarda s6rieusement et dit : je ne crois pas que 
vous soyez Thomme qu'il me [faut. — ^Vous d^sirez venir, 
d'accord ; mais il s'agit de savoir si nous voulons que vous 
veniez. — Que craint-il (or qu'est-ce qu'il craint)? II ne 
craint rien, mais il ne veut pas venir. — ^Etes-vous ici .(or 
est-ce que vous 6tes ici)? Qui. Puis-je vous voir (or est- 
ce que je puis vous voir)] Non, pas h present. (N.B. — 
The Indicative mood, present tense, of the verb pouvoir is je 
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peuz or je puis, Imt euphony forbids the use of the interrO' 
gative form peux-je ; puis-je is the only interrogative form 
used. You might however say est-ce que je peux or est-ce 
que je puis?) — Quand puis-je vous voir (or quand est-ce que 
je peuz or je puis vous voir); j'ai besoih de vous parler? 
Yous pouvez me voir n'importe od kcinq heures cet apr^ 
midi. 

Proflrresslve Exercise 86 (page 181). 

Y allez-vous (or est-ce que vous y allez)? Non. Ni moi 
non plus. — Combien j a-t-il de Boulogne k Paris? (N.B. — 

When "how far" besides being an adverb of interrogation is 
also used as an adverb of quantity it is rendered in French 
by combien; btU when "how far" besides being an adverb of 
interrogation is also used as an adverb of place it is rendered 
in French by jusqu'oii.) — Pourquoi mettez-vous toujours 
un paletot? — Jusqu'oti allez-vous? Je crois que j'irai 
jusqu'k la maison de mon cousin. — lis esp^rent que vous 
parlerez dans le d6bat de demain. — Far oil voulez-vous que 
j'aille? N'importe par oil vous voudrez. — ^Je ne crois pas 
que j'aie jamais 6crit une si longue lettre. — Quand reviendra- 
t-il de la campagne (or quand est-ce qu'il reviendra . . .)? 
La semaine prochaine. — Jusqu'k quand allez-vous m'ennuyer 
(or jusqu"*^ quand est-ce que vous allez m'ennuyer)? (N.B. — 

When "how long" besides being an adverb of interrogation 
is also used as an adverb of time it is rendered in French by 
jusqu'^ quand.) 

Froffresslve Exercise 86 (page 183). 

Mon libraire est d6cid6ment un honndte homme. — Mon 
libraire est aussi lionn§te que le vdtre. — ^Avez-vous jamais 
vu un sc616rat aussi endurci que celui-lk? — ^Elle 6crit le 
plus distinctement de toute la classe. — Je donne les plus 
beaux livres k mes meiUeures 61^ves. — Eobert n'est pas 
aussi attentif qu'il le pourrait. — Mon crayon est-il aussi 
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long que le v6tre {or est-ce que men crayon est . . .)? — Je 
ne suis pas tout k fait sCor que votre f r^re ne soit pas le plus 
grand des deux. — Je yous souhaite le plus complet succ^s. 

Progressive Exercise 87 (page 185). 

Mes jeunes amis chantent le mieux du monde. — Cest un 
meilleur homme que M. X, mais M. X parle mieux. — Us 
ne font pas la moiti6 aussi bien pendant mon absence. — 
Yotre maison est de beaucoup la meilleure des deux. — II 
marche tr^ peu. — Ce que vous avez est pire que ce qu'il a. 
— Cest ici que nous sommes le moins heureux. — Ma 
maladie est bien pire que la sienne. — U la laissa dans un 
abandon complet et cela fut la pire action de sa vie. — ^Biez 
peu, parlez moins et faites tout avec moderation. 



CHAPTER VIL 
THE PREPOSITION. 

Froeressive Exercise 88 (page 187). 

AUons voyons, marchez avant (or devant) eux (see RiUe 
1S8). — H est ici depuis votre depart. — Courez apr^s lui, 
d6p§chez-vous, et revenez avec lui. — Je suis venu par les 
bois. — J'ai perdu mon chemin parmi les collines. — II se 
cognait la tSte contre les murs de sa chambre. — U s'avan^a 
vers moi I'^p^e k la main. — Je vais h, Paris; est-ce que vous 
viendrez avec moi; je serais tr^ heureux de vous montrer 
ma ville natale. 

Frogressive Exercise 89 {page 189). 

Pour qui est ceci? Pour le Monsieur qui est dans cette 
chambre. — Dans quelle ann^e Napol6on premier mourut-il? 
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II mourut en mil-huit cent-vingt et un. — Combien de temps 
avez-vous ^t6 en route? Noub sommes venus en quatre- 
vingts jours.— J'ai Tintention de donner de beaux livres k 
Marie, k Louise et k Emilie. — Je veux vous dire quelque 
chose, mais il faut que cela reste entre nous. — ^Au revoir, je 
Yous reverrai tous dans une semaine. 

Progrressive Exercise 00 {page 191). 

Quant h mon voisin, je ne puis pas dire (or simply je ne 
puis dire, or je ne peux dire, or je ne peux pas dire) qu'il 
ait beaucoup d'esprit; c'est grand dommage. — Nous 6tions 
k I'abri d'un grand arbre, quoiqu'on dise qu'il est dangereux 
de se tenir sous un arbre pendant un orage {or durant un 
orage). — Je ne me suis pas bien port^ depuis mon arriv6e 
dans ce pays. — Je m'aper9ois que vous d^sirez que je le 
f asse selon (or suivant) les regies de Fart. — Je suis stir d'etre 
ici avant votre soeur cadette. — J'irai certainement k Paris 
malgr6 tout. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
THE OONJUNOTION. 

Froerressive Exercise 91 (page 193). 

Je ne pourrais le faii'e encore que (or bien que, or quoi- 
que) je le voulusse. — ^Amenez-le ici soit qu'il le veuille ou 
non (or simply amenez-le ici qu'il le veuille ou non). — 
Je ne vous conseille [pas de venir en Angleterre; si, 
pourtant (or cependant, or toute f ois), vous d6sirez venir, 
je serai content de vous voir, et je ferai de mon mieux 
pour vous. — Je ne puis m'empScher d'admirer le talent de 
cet homme, bien que (or quoique, or encore que) je ne 
puisse pas le souffrir (or simply je ne puisse . . .) le souffiir. 
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— Get individu-l^ est un sot; bien plus, c'est un sot dan- 
gereuz. — Parlez plus haut, ou bien je ne puis pas entendre 
(or simply je ne puis entendre) ce que vous dites. 

Frogrressive EzeroiBo 92 (page 195). 

Quand bien m^me vous pourriez faire un discours, je ne 
vous conseillerais pas de ressayer.^Ils ne vous auraient pas 
propos6 de venir ici; cependant {or pourtant, or toutefois), 
si vous voulez venir ils en seront bien aises {or trte con- 
tents). — Vous auriez d<i y penser {or vous y auriez dii 
penser) avant qu'il s'en aJl&t. — II ne veut pas danser parce 
qu'il pr6f^re jouer aux cartes. — II y a eu un accident sur 
le chemin de f er de sorte qu'il n'a pas pu {or qu'il n'a pu) 
6tre ici h, temps. 



BECAFITTJIiATOB-Sr EXEBCISE (|)a^e 197). 

Each sentence is an illustration of some prominent 

Bide. 

N.B. — The references to Rules or pages are between brackets, 

II y a {page 112) trois joumaux diff6rents dans le salon 
(^ow might say trois diff^rents joumaux, Rvles 28, 29, SO), 
— II parlait a ses neveux {Rvle 3), — Elle a les yeux bleus 
{Rules 27, 29), — Vous aurez du pain et du beurre {RtUe 12). 
— Elle 6tait tr^ lasse {Rule 19; you might say fatigu6e). — 
J'ai de superbes livres (or des livres superbes; Rules 30, 32), 
— Oti est son livre {or oh est-ce qu'est son livre or oil son 
livre est-il)? — ^Avez-vous vu {Rule 122) leurs maisons? — 
Prenez ce vieux livre-ci et pr§tez-lui {Rule 80) ce nouveau- 
1^ {or ce neuf-1^) {Rule 37), — Ce n'est pas le livre que j'avais 
{or que j'ai eu) {Rule 62), — Pensez-vous que vous puissiez 
{or pouvez) lire toute une page {Rule 42)] — II est venu {or 
il vint) avec trois cents hommes et quatre-vingts chevaux 

D 
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(Rule 46); deux cent-dix hommes ont d6barqu6 (or d6bar- 
qu^rent) k Chatham, les autres ont d6barqu6 {or d6bar- 
querent) k Woolwich. — Ceci (RiUe 65) est arriv^ (or amva) 
en mil-huit cent-quarante-huit (Rule 48). — Voici des 
pommes de terre; en voulez-vous (or en d6sirez-voiis)? (RtUe 
50 arid foot-note^ page 40). — Leuravez-vous parl6 (Rule 55)'] 
— Je lui ai parl6 (Rules 53 and 55). — Donnez-lui du pain 
(RiUe 80). — ^Voici mes chiens oti sont les leurs (or oil les 
leurs sont-ils, Rule 59)1 — Je viendrai avec mes deux che- 
vaux (Rule 5) et ceux de mon frfere (Rule 63). — J'aime mieux 
(Ride 137 and N.B.) ceci que cela (Rule 65). — La jeune 
personne k qui (or k laquelle) je donne une fleur (Rule 71). 
— La jeune personne dont (or de qui, or de laquelle; dont 
is preferable) j'ai le livre (Rule 69) est ma meilleure 6lhve 
(Rule 137 and N.B). — Le jeune homme dont (or de qui, or 
duquel) ils parlaient. — L'homme k la maison de qui (or 
duquel) je vais (Rule 70; you might also say Thomme chez 
qui, or chez lequel je vais). — Mon cousin de qui (or duquel) 
je viens de recevoir une lettre (idiomatic tenses page 116). 
— Cest ce dont elle parle (ce unchangeable before 6tre Rule 
62. For ce dont see Rule 75. You might also say unore 
emphatically ceci or cela (Rule 65) est ce dont elle parle; 
or again voici or voil^ ce dont elle parle). — Le pupitre oti 
(or dans lequel Rule 7Jf) sont mes papiers. — Le b^tail 
auquel (Rule 71) j'ai donn6 du foin (^ou might say les bes- 
tiaux (Rule 7) auxquels j'ai donn6 du foin). — Je lui donnais 
ce que (Rule 75) je lui devais. — Mon chien suit tout le 
monde (Page 54 No. 15). — Quel livre voulez-vous (or 
d^sirez-vous)? N'importe lequel (Page 54 No. 1; n'im- 
porte qui only relates to persons). — Tuez-la (Rule 80) d6- 
p^hez-vous (Imperative mood of reflective verbs used 
affirmatively^ page 108). — Elle n'avait pas d'argent (Rule 84; 
in a detached sentence like this, when the context does not 
imply which of the three tenses should be used, you might 
translate the text by either the Imperfect, Past definite, or 
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Past indefinite). — Je n'ai rien mang^ aujourd'hui (EiUe 83), 
— ^Yous parl6-je (or est-ce que je vous parle, Hule SB, second 
N.B., and Rule 87)1 — ^Votre fille (pvy when etiquette requires 
it. Mademoiselle votre fille) a-t-elle dans6 avec lui {Rides 
86 and 91. You might also say est-ce que votre fille a 
dans6 avec lui, Rule 87)1 — ^Venez-vous avec nous (or est-ce 
que vous venez avec nous. Rules 85 and 87)1 — N'avons- 
nouB pas de (RtUe 90) sucre dans la maison? — ^Yotre fr^re 
n'a-t-il pas de livres (Rule 90)1 — ^A qui (Rule 92) parlez- 
voTjs] — De quoi (Rule 92) a-t-elle parl6? — Laquelle de ces 
deux voitures pr^f6rez-vous (Rule 93)1 Je pr6f^re (Rule 
97) celle oil (or dans laquelle) il est. — Elle est devenue (Rules 
100 and 121) folle.— Cette ville fut fond6e (Rules 103 and 
121) par les Grecs environ cinq cents ans (Rule 46) avant 
J^sus-Christ. — Elle ne se rappelle pas (Rule 96). — II y a 
(Page 112) deux voleurs dans la maison. — II faut qu'ils 
s^en aillent. — ^Avez-vous beaucoup de fautes (Rule 127) dans 
ce th^me? Qui, j'en ai beaucoup. Si vous n'avez que 
(Rule 82) dix fautes je penserai que vous avez 6t6 tr^s bien 
(or fort bien) enseign6. 



TRANSLATION OF THE EXTRACTS. 

) 

Page 234.) 



N.B. — It rrnist be observed that the Translation of the 
foUotaing Extracts is purposely made as literal as the pecu- 
liarities of the English idiom will admit, 

1. 

Le Jeune singe, le vieux singe et la noix {page 234). 

A young monkey found one day a walnut, which was 
still in its green shell : he immediately applied his teeth 
to it, then threw it away from him, making a frightful 
grimace. "Ah !" he exclaimed : "what a horrid fruit, how 
bitter it is! My mother deceived me much, when she 
assured me that walnuts were good to eat. Henceforth I 
shall not believe a single word of what she may tell me." 
An old monkey, who from afar had watched this little per- 
formance, moved up immediately, took up the walnut, 
stripped it from its outer shell which is very bitter, broke 
it, picked it carefully and ate it. " My friend," said he to 
the young monkey, "your good mother did not deceive 
you; walnuts are excellent, but they must be opened." 

There is no pleasure without trouble. 

2. 

La jeune souris insens6e {page 234). 

A young mouse taught by his (or her) mother to avoid 
snares, passed one day in front of a mouse-trap, in which 
there was suspended, deceptively balanced, a piece of bacon 
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half roasted. Attracted by the fragrance, our giddy young 
one stopped, and looking at this dainty bit: " O deceptive 
bacon,'* he (or she) said, " I shall take good care not to 
give you a bite, for I know that you are only a snare," and, 
i^hilst saying this he (or she) thought inwardly, "but I 
may at any rate smell its delicious f ragrancy." He (or she) 
then entered the mouse-trap, stretched out his (or her) 
snout and touched by mistake the fatal bacon ; the spring 
acted immediately, the trap fell and our poor little mouse 
was caught a prisoner. 

Whoever courts danger will eventually/ perish through it. 

3. 

Les firaises {page 2S2). 

An old veteran, who had a wooden leg, arrived one day 
at a village, and there fell suddenly ill. He could not 
continue his journey, and was obliged to lie down on straw 
in a bam, where he was allowed to remain. He was reduced 
to the greatest poverty. Little Agatha, the daughter of a 
basket-maker, rather poor, felt the keenest compassion for 
the unfortunate sick man. Each day she came to see him, 
and gave him a five sous bit. 

Meanwhile, one evening the brave warrior said to her 
with an anxious tone of voice : " My dear child, I 
heard to-day that your parents are poor; tell me then 
frankly where you procure so much money ; for I should 
prefer to starve rather than receive a single farthing for 
which my conscience might reproach me." "Oh!" replied 
little Agatha, "have no fear; this money is acquired in a 
very legitimate manner; I go to school to the neighbouring 
village; to go thither I have to cross a small wood in which 
there are plenty of strawberries. Whenever I return from 
school I gather strawberries enough to fiU a small basket 
which I sell in the village, and I get five or six sous for it. 
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My parents know well that I give you this money, but 
they never showed me the least dissatisfaction on account 
of it. They often say that there are some people still 
poorer than ourselves, and that it is our duty to do them 
aB much good as our means permit us." 

Tears of emotion fell from the old soldier's eyes upon his 
moustaches. '^Excellent child/' he exclaimed, ''may the 
good God reward you for your humanity .'' 

When one is noble minded and generotu hearted, 
it is always easy to assist the unfortunate, 

4. 

Le grros poirier (iwfl'e 235). 

Old Robert was sitting under the shade of the big pear- 
tree planted in front of his' house; his grandchildren were 
eating the fruits of this tree, and could not praise enough 
their savour and fragrance. 

Now the grandfather said to them: "I must tell you how 
it happened that this tree grew there. One day, more than 
fifty years ago, I was standing on that same spot, then 
empty, and where you now see this tree; I was in low 
spirits and musing ; I was complaining about my poverty 
to one of my neighbours, who was very rich. "Ah!" said 
I, "if I could only acquire a fortune of one hundred 
crowns." 

My neighbour, a very sensible man, replied to me: 
" That will be a very easy thing for you to accomplish if 
you know how to set about it. See, at the very spot on 
which you are standing at this moment, there are more 
than one hundred crowns hidden under the ground; manage 
to get them out of there." 

At that time I was still young and inexperienced; during 
the following night I began digging the ground down to a 
certain depth; but, to my great disappointment, I did not 
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find a single crown. The next morning, when my neigh- 
bour noticed the hole which I had dug out, he began to 
laugh till the tears came to his eyes, and said: "You foolish 
fellow, this was not what I meant; but as you have already 
made a hole, I will give you a young pear-tree which you 
shall plant in this hole, and after a few years you shall 
see the crowns appear." 

I planted the^oung tree; it prospered and became the 
large and magnificent pear-tree that you see there. The 
excellent fruit, which it has borne for so many years, have 
already brought me a great deal more than a hundred crowns, 
and this tree is a capital which brings a very good income. 
Consequently I never forgot the favourite motto of my 
sensible neighbour; remember it well also, children; here 
it is: — 

Sow in order to reap, and never give up all hope of 

anything. 

6. 

Le fer h cheval (I'o^e 236). 

A farmer was one day repairing on foot to a neighbour- 
ing town, accompanied by his little boy, whose name was 
Thomaa. "Hollo!" said the father, stopping all of a 
sudden on the road, "here is a horse-shoe on the ground, 
pick it up, Thomas." "Oh!" replied Thomas, "it is not 
worth while to stoop down for so little." The father picked 
up the horse-shoe without saying anything and put it in 
his pocket. At the first village which they reached, the 
farmer sold the horse-shoe to a farrier for a few sous, with 
which he bought some cherries. It was very hot, the sun 
shone in aU its brightness; there were, within two leagues 
round, neither tree, nor house, nor fountain. Thomas, 
who could not walk as fast as his father, was dying of 
thirst; the latter dropped a cherry as if it were unawares. 
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Thomaa picked it up eagerly and ate it. A few steps 
further on, the father dropped another cherry. Thomas 
stooped again to pick it up and ate it with the same eagerness. 
The father dropped all the cherries one after the other and 
Thomas stooped each time to pick them up. When the 
young lad had thus been sufficiently refreshed, the father 
turned round and said to him, laughing: " You see, Thomas, 
if you had stooped once to pick up the horse-shoe you 
would not have had to stoop a hundred times to pick up 
the cherries." 

Ijet us not be lazy, let us not he self-indulgevit; let us do 
all that has to be done at the proper time and in the proper 
place, 

6. 

Une ennuyeuse paire de souliers {jpage 236). . 

There was formerly at Bagdad a very rich but very 
miserly man, whose name was Aboul Casim. The parsi- 
mony of this man was so great that he could not even make 
up his mind to buy new shoes ; those which he had worn 
for many long years were so patched up that they were 
quite out of shape, heavy, and immense. Aboul Casim's 
shoes had become proverbial in Bagdad; when any one 
would speak of a heavy thing, very heavy even, he would 
say: "Ah! it is as heavy as Aboul Casim's shoes." One 
day as our man was walking through the bazaars of the 
town, hb met a friend of his who said to him that he had 
just bought a large number of bottles from an Aleppo 
dealer. " Buy a number from poie," added the friend, " I 
can let you have them very cheap; you will be able to sell 
them again with considerable profit." This notion tickled 
Aboul's fancy; he bought a certain number of bottles and 
had them taken to his house. A little further on he met 
another friend, who informed him that he had just received 
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some excellent attar of rose^. ** If you want some/' said 
he, " I can let you have some, and I suspect that ere long 
you will be able to sell it for double what it will have cost 
you." Aboul bought some attar of roses, took it to his 
house, put it in his bottles which he placed on a shelf in 
his own room. 

The day after Aboul went to the public baths, as is 
usual in Asiatic towns, there he met an old companion of 
his boyhood who said to him: '^Indeed, my dear Aboul, 
your shoes are really too old, and do not become a man 
rich as you are; allow me to make you a present of a new 
pair of shoes." "Just as you please," replied the miser. 
Meanwhile the cadi, or chief magistrate of the town^ 
arrived; he too was coming to take his bath, and he de- 
posited his clothes close to those of Aboul Casim. When 
the miser got out of the water and came up to put on his 
clothes again, he did not perceive his shoes on the spot where 
he thought he had deposited them; but, seeing those of the 
cadi which were quite new, he thought his friend from boy- 
hood had just made him the present of which he had 
spoken to him; Abo\il joyfully took possession of the shoes 
and returned to his house. On leaving the bath, the cadi 
having in vain looked for his shoes, and having only found 
Aboul Casim's frightful old shoes, simply concluded that 
the latter had robbed him. He summoned him before his 
tribunal, and unwilling to listen to his justification, 
sentenced him to pay a fine and go to prison for several 
days. When he had recovered his liberty, Aboul Casim 
thought to himself: "These wretched shoes have caused 
me to suflfer much; they have dishonoured me." And he 
threw them angrily into the Tigris, A few days after, two 
fishermen, in hauling in their nets, discovered the shoes 
well known in Bagdad. One of them took them in order 
to return them to their owner. As the door of Aboul's 
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house was locked, he threw them into the miser's room^ 
through an open window. The heavy shoes fell on the 
shelf on which the bottles containing the attar of roses 
were arranged and upset it, all the bottles were broken, 
all the attar was lost On entering his dwelling, and 
seeing this fresh misfortune, Aboul Casim tore his beard 
and hair, wept, and again civsing his shoes: ''1 must get 
rid of them," he said, ^'I am going to bury them in a comer 
of my house, and they never will be heard of again." 
During the night, he set himself to dig a hole in the 
ground. His neighboiu^, hearing a noise, thought that he 
was undermining the foundations of their dwellings; they 
rose in a fright and repaired to the cadi in order to mention 
their fear. The cadi caused Oasim to be thrown into 
prison, and he was only released after he had been made 
to pay a fresh fine. On his return to his house more de- 
jected and more irritated than ever, Aboul with angry 
hands seized again his fatal shoes and pitched them 
into the cistern of a caravansary. A few days after it was 
found out that the water would no longer flow from this 
cistern; the workmen appointed to clean it discovered that 
the pipes were obstructed by Aboul Casim's shoes. Again 
the miser was taken to prison and sentenced to a heavy 
flne. After this third misfortune, Aboul Casim in despair 
again took up his shoes, washed them and put them on the 
balcony of his house to get them dried and afterwards bum 
them to cinders. But a dog, jumping upon this balcony, 
took these shoes between his teeth and let them fall; the 
fatal shoes dropped upon a woman who was sitting at the 
foot of the house, and who, in consequence of the fright 
which she experienced, fell dangerously ill. Her husband 
went to complain to the governor, and Aboul was again 
sentenced to go to prison and to a fine. 
This time, not knowing how to free himself from these 
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abominable shoes, Aboul took them with him, appeared 
before the cadi, and after having related to him all that 
had happened: "I pray you," said he, "to receive my de- 
claration, and I hope that all good mussulmans here pre- 
sent, will bear testimony to the fact that henceforth there 
will be no longer any connection between these shoes and 
myself; I wish to have a certificate stating that if these 
shoes are again the cause of any accident or misfortune I 
will no longer be responsible for their misdeeds." The cadi, 
whom this account had amused, handed over to the unhappy 
Aboul the certificate for which he applied. 

It is necessary to he jvdidously thrifty^ otherwise there 
may he very expensive economy, 

7. 

Un habile fou. 

Francis I. had at his court a celebrated and very clever 
jester named Triboulet. This Triboulet often practised his 
biting and sarcastic wit at the expense of the greatest 
lords at the court. Among these, there were some who 
took his jokes weU; but, very often also, there were some 
who did not take them well at all. One day when the 
jester had been more impertinent than usual, one of the 
lords, hurt by his sayings, approached him and threatened 
to kill him. Triboulet went to complain to the king, 
saying that it was becoming difficult for him to do credit 
to his profession of king's jester. "Fear nothing," replied 
Francis I., "if that nobleman dared to kill you, I would 
have him beheaded a quarter of an hour after your death." 
"Sire," replied the jester, "it seems to me that it would 
be better if it were a quarter of an hour before." 

Not so silly for afoot. 
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8. 

Ignorance ^tonnante. 

At the time when Cafisini was aBtronomer of France, 
there was at Paris an eclipse of the sun. Cassini, who was 
an agreeable and kind man, had a great number of friends 
among whom there happened to be a very ignorant young 
man. This young man was in company with some ladies 
who, in the same way as other persons, had been invited 
by the astronomer to come and observe the eclipse. Un- 
fortunately they arrived too late, and the servant informed 
them that the eclipse was over. "Oh! never mind," said 
the young man, "go and tell Monsieur Cassini that we 
have just come, Monsieur Cassini is a friend of mine, and 
I am convinced that he will kindly cause the eclipse to 
begin over again." 

What a misfortune to he ignorant to that extent! 

0. 

Porgreron vice Tisserand. . 

A blacksmith in Spain had assassinated a traveller. He 
was arrested, brought before the judge and sentenced to 
death. The peasants of his viUage, having heard of his 
sentence, came up to the judge and said to him: "We come 
to beg you to grant us a great favour. You have sentenced 
our blacksmith to death, but we have only one, we can- 
not do without him; he must repair our waggons and our 
ploughs; we beg you not to have him hanged." "My 
friends," replied the judge to them, "I am sorry not* to be 
able this time to grant you your request; the blacksmith 
has assassinated a man, he must die in his turn; justice 
must be done, otherwise what would become of the world." 
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The peasants who had not expected this reply did not 
know at first what to say. They went away and held a 
council together for two hours, then they returned to the 
judge and said to him: "Your worship, we have thought 
a good deal about what you told us; you are right, justice 
must be done, consequently we come to submit a proposal 
to you: — We have two weavers in our village, and as it is 
only a small village, one is sufficient, hang the other and 
in this way justice will be done." 

10. 

Le raisonnement de Ja.cques. 

A mechanic asked a sailor where his father had died. 
This one replied that his father, his grandfather, and his 
great grandfather had all died at sea. "Well," said the 
other, "are you not afraid to go to sea?" "Not at all," 
replied the sailor; "but, tell me also, I pray you, how your 
father, grandfather, and great grandfather died?" "They 
all died in their bed," said the other. "Very well," re- 
torted the sailor, "why then should I be more afraid of 
going to sea than you are of going to bed?" 

11. 

Brillante id^e d'un paysan. 

A peasant had noticed that a great many persons use 
spectacles to read. One day when he had come to town, 
he had the bright idea to take advantage of the op- 
portunity also to buy a pair of spectacles. He entered 
the shop of an optician and said to him: "I want some 
spectacles." The optician seeing that the purchaser was 
only a peasant, thought that the most common spec- 
tacles would be good enough for him, and he brought 
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hiDi what he had most common in the way of spectacles. 
The peasant put them on his nose, took a book out of his 
}X)cket, opened it, and a moment after returned them to the 
shopman saying to him; "Your spectacles are not good, J 
cannot read with them.'' He tried afterwards several pairs 
without obtaining a better result. 

At last the shopman took out of a drawer the beat 
spectacles in his shop, and giving them to the peasant, 
said to him: *'If you cannot read with these, I am sorry 
to say that I have no spectacles that can suit you." Two 
minutes after the peasant put the spectacles on the counter 
saying that all those which he had tried must be very bad 
as he could not read with any pair. The shopman, wonder- 
fully amazed, could not understand this singular circum- 
stance; and urged by disappointment, exclaimed whilst 
putting his spectacles by: "Perhaps after all, you do not 
know how to read !" "You idiot," replied the peasant, "if I 
knew how to read, why in the name of wonder should I 
come and buy spectacles from you?" 

12. 
La oharit6 a un avcure. 

Some young gentlemen were one day assembled in a caf^; 
one of them, walking up to the window, said to his friends: 
" There, opposite, lives a very rich man, but so miserly that 
they say he never invites anybody to dinner. I bet that 
I shall manage to have myself invited to-morrow." The 
young gentlemen laughed and they laid a wager for ten 
pounds. The young gentleman inquired the hour at which 
the miser usually sat at dinner, and ringing the bell at the 
door of his house at the stated time, he asked the servant who 
came to open the door whether his master was at home? 
" Yes." "Well, go and tell him that if I can speak to him 
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immediately it will save him a thousand pounds." The ser- 
vant went and repeated these words to his master. The miser 
ordered that the young man should be shown in at once. 
" You say," said he to him earnestly, " that you can save 
me a thousand pounds ; inform me, I pray you^ in what 
manner." " I can, indeed," said the young man, " but I 
see that you are going to dinner, I will withdraw, and 
when you have dined I wiU speak with you." The miser 
was visibly puzzled. " But would you not do us the pleasure 
to dine with us?" "Willingly, provided it does not put 
you out." The young man took his place at the table and 
dined with a good appetite. After dinner, when the ladies 
had retired, " Now," said the miser, " let us speak about 
our business; how can you save me a thousand pounds?" 
" In this way : are you not to marry your daughter, and 
have you not promised to give her ten thousand. pounds as 
a marriage portion? Give her to me with nine thousand 
pounds and you shall thus save a thousand." 

13. 

Le legs d'un noble ccBur. 

An honest father of a family, loaded with wealth and 
years, wished to settle beforehand his succession between 
his three sons, and divide among them his wealth, the fruit 
of his labour and industry. After having made three 
equal portions, and assigned to each one his own share, he 
added, " There remains to me a diamond of great value : I 
intend it for the one who will know best how to deserve it 
by some noble and generous action, I give you three 
mouths to put yourselves in a position to obtain it." The 
three sons dispersed immediately, but they reassembled at 
the appointed time ; they appeared before their judge, and 
this is what the eldest related: "Father, during my 
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absence a stranger found himself so situated that he was 
obliged to intrust the whole of his fortune to me ; he had 
no written acknowledgment from me, and he would not 
have been able to bring forward any proof, any trace even, 
of the deposit; but I returned it to him faithfully: is not 
this fidelity something praiseworthy]'* " My son/' replied 
the old man to him, '^ you have done what you ought to 
do; it would be enough to make one die of shame if he 
were capable of acting otherwise, for honesty is a duty; 
your action was an act of justice, it was not an act of 
generosity." The second son also urged his case in his 
turn nearly as follows : " I found myself during my travels 
on the shore of a lake; a child had just allowed himself 
imprudently to fall in; he was going to be drowned, I got 
him out and saved his life before the eyes of the inhabi- 
tants of the village, the shores of which this lake washes, 
they will be able to bear evidence to the reality of the 
deed." " That is right," broke in the father, " but there is 
not yet any nobleness in this action, there Ib only humanity." 
Finally, the last of the three brothers spoke: ''Father," 
said he, '' I found my mortal enemy, who having strayed 
at night had fallen asleep unconsciously on the brink of 
an abyss; the slightest motion he might have made on 
awaking could not fail to precipitate him; his life was in 
my power, I took care to wake him with proper precau- 
tions and removed him from that fearful place." ''Ah! 
my son,'' exclaimed the good father with animation, em- 
bracing him tenderly, " it is to you assuredly that the ring 
is due." 

14. 

G^ndreuse action d'un gentleman cmgrlais. 

In one of the most aristocratic parts of the capital, in the 
comer of a cairiage gateway, a woman about thirty years 
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of age was sitting, having by her side a little boy about 
four or five years old, and before her a basket containing 
flowers which she was offering to the passers-by. A gentle- 
man with a charming young lady of eighteen leaning on 
his arm, stopped and began to choose among the bouquets; 
but not finding one to his liking he put them back into the 
basket without noticing two tears which like beads came 
to the eyes of the bouquet woman. 

However, the young lady, whose rosy complexion, fair 
hair, and gra<;eful travelling hat bespoke a British origin, 
the young lady, we say, moved by the speechless distress 
of the seller, drew imperceived out of her pocket a small 
paper, dropped it on the happy looking little boy, and 
followed the gentleman with whom she was, who was no 
other but her father. "Look here, mother, what is this?" 
the child asked his mother immediately, showing her the 
bit of paper which he had just unfolded? "Where did 
you find this paper?'' exclaimed the seller, extremely sur- 
prised at finding that it was a 50 franc bank-note. " The 
young lady has just dropped it." 

And the bouquet woman immediately ran to return the 
bank-note to the young lady. But she, pretending not to 
understand what it all meant, waved her back with 
her hand and wished to continue on her way; in the 
meanwhile the gentleman having listened to the ex- 
planations of the seller, took the paper and pulled out 
his pocket-book in order to put it back in it. The young 
lady, seeing that the unfortimate woman was about to lose 
the benefit of her offering, glanced at her father be- 
seechingly and said a few words to him in a whisper; 
but he, with that coolness which is a characteristic of 
his countrymen, nevertheless put the 50 franc note in his 
pocket-book, but taking next from it a 500 franc note and 
giving it to the seller: "My daughter,'' said he, "gave you 
50 francs because you are poor, I increase the sum tenfold 

s 
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because you are honest. May God protect you, my good 
woman !" 

15. 

Pr^ceptes de correspondance coxnmerciale. 

The conmiercial letter must contain simply what would 
be said with words of mouth and most concisely al)out a 
business. 

Conciseness and clearness are therefore the ensential 
qualities of this kind of letters. 

The art of corresponding on business would not require 
perhaps any particular study, were it not for the necessity 
of knowing some general principles, of avoiding certain 
stumbling-blocks, and of learning several special customs 
to which it is proper to conform. 

Many merchants have already excluded from their cor- 
respondence all that which used to make it formerly obscure 
or ridiculoTis. It is time to complete this reform by finally 
rejecting those trivial sentences, those incorrect expres- 
sions, that kind of vulgar gibberish, which used to make 
commercial letters a laughing-stock. 

Now that trade, that fruitful source of public prosperity, 
begins to be more and more honoured in France; now 
that it increases and rises every day in social position, it 
is proper to raise the tone of its language also, and to 
suppress those incorrect turns of sentences, those strange 
terms and barbarous expressions which some old merchants 
preserve, persuaded as they stiU are, that in order to be 
truly commercial, any style of composition must be 
sprinkled over with these abominable defects. 

However, whilst avoiding triviality, it is necessary not 
to fall into the opposite fault and become pretentious or 
far fetched, as any affectation in the style of composition 
would in this case be a real misconception. It is sufficient 
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to be simple and accurate, to have enough judgment to say 
all that is necessary, and taste enough to write it ap- 
j)ropriately. 

Ceremoniousness seldom finds a place in the correspond- 
ence of a merchant, and long since those shallow formalities 
Lave been suppressed which are of importance only to those 
who have leisure enough to make useless duties for them- 
selves; but kindness and civility are always indispensable. 
A friendly correspondence attaches and retains corres- 
pondents, and anxiety to make one's self agreeable by 
letters is not more to be neglected than the means of pleas- 
ing through personal intercourse. 

The necessity for saying a great many things in a few 
words dispenses one from any preamble and studied transi- 
tions; the letters may therefore be composed of detached 
paragraphs, bearing each on different items of business, 
and without any connection the one with the other. 

The correspondence between two merchants forming a 
real chain, the exchanged letters of which are as it were 
the links, it is necessary from the first paragraph to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the last letter, or confirm the last which 
one has written, if it has remained without an answer. By 
means of this useful precaution the letters form an uninter- 
rupted series, easily run over, and none of which can be 
mislaid. 

In disputed or intricate businesses it is necessary to 
revise with the greatest care all letters previously written 
in order to impress one's self thoroughly with the position 
of the discussion; it is above all necessary not to forget, 
when writing a letter on such a subject, that you are going 
to forward a document which may be turned against your- 
self, and that it is indispensable to consider fully every 
word of it, so that you may not find yourself pledged further 
than you wish. 

It is proper, in general, to write with a certain amount 
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of formality, and in plain terms, even the most confidential 
letters, because chance or circumstances of primary impoii;- 
ance sometime bringing them out, you might find yourself 
exposed to seeing them incriminated on account of details 
trifling in themselves but the result of inadvertency. 

It will be felt also that there are things which must be 
allowed to be understood or guessed at, things, in short, 
which may sometimes be told but never written. 

Political events have a direct influence on commercial 
business; it will therefore be sometimes necessary to men- 
tion them to one's correspondents, but it must be done 
guardedly. Events must be mentioned and no reflections 
added, if you wish to avoid hurting by your personal 
remarks the political opinions of your correspondents and 
seeing thereby grow cooler an intercourse which it is on 
the contrary intended to animate by mentioning topics 
which may be agreeable to them. 

Translated from the ^'Cours complet d'£tudes commer- 
cialese' b^ Edmond Dboranqes. 

16. 
Principes er6n6raux de Loi civile. 

I. We must wrong no person, and we must award to 
every one what belongs to him; hence it follows that any 
damage inflicted on others must be compensated. 

II. Every one can do what he likes with what belongs 
to him, but he cannot make use of it in a way inflicting 
injury on any private individual or society. 

III. Agreements are legally binding, and we must bring 
candour and good faith into the conventions which we 
make, and into the obligations which we contract: fraud 
and deceit must be strictly excluded from them. 

lY. Civil laws being especially established in the interest 
of private individuals, these may or may not conform to 
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them; but they cannot be allowed this, when these laws 
liave to do with public order and good morals. 

V. The use and wont of localities, in the absence of civil 
regulations and when mentioned in the law, is binding: it 
must be Respected and acted upon. 

VI. Private interest must always give way before public 
interest. 

Translated from the " Code de la Jeunesse," hy Alfhonsb 
Bai^mb, avocat k la Cour Royale (Paris, 1838). 

17. 
Mort du Mar^ohal Ney. 

At eight o'clock he was informed that it was time to de- 
jjart; **I am ready,'* he replied. He descended, between 
a double line of soldiers, to the palace garden where the 
incumbent of St. Sulpice awaited him close to a simple 
hackney coach. "Take your seat first,** said he to the 
priest, "I shall yet be up above before you." The coach 
stopped in the great avenue of the observatory; the Govern- 
ment, fearing popular agitation, had not dared to have the 
execution on the plain of Grenelle. Ney alighted, bade 
adieu to the priest and handed over to him his snuff-box 
for his wife and a few gold coins which he had in his 
pocket for the poor of the parish. Afterwards, he went 
and placed himself opposite the firing party composed of 
veterans. The officer who commanded them wished to 
blindfold him. "Are you not aware," he said to him, 
"that for the last twenty-five years I have been in the 
habit of looking at cannon balls and bullets steadily in the 
face?" Then, raising his voice, he added: "I protest before 
God and the father-land against the judgment which con- 
demns me. I appeal to men, to posterity, to God against 
it. I should have preferred to die for my country in battle; 
but this is also the field of honour. Long live France !" 
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The officer stood motionless and abashed ; he could not 
give the word of command to fire, although the general, 
military governor of Paris, told him aloud: "Do your 
duty." Immediately Ney removed his hat with his left 
hand (he was in plain clothes), placed his right hand on his 
breafit, and exclaimed in a loud voice: '^ Soldiers, straight 
to the heart!" 

A peer of France, who happened to be on the spot as a 
major in the national guard, seeing the officer bewildered, 
took his place and gave the signal. Ney fell struck by ten 
bullets. His body remained exposed to view, bleeding and 
mutilated, for a quarter of an hour, according to military 
regulation. Then he was taken till the next day to the 
Maternity Hospital, into a room where the Sisters of Charity 
came to read the prayers for the dead. 

This great general whose name, always honourably men- 
tioned, had filled the bulletins of all the campaigns under 
the Eepublic and the Empire, was only forty-six years of 
age when he fell under French bullets. The father-land 
and posterity, to which he appealed in his last moments, 
have done justice to his memory and an expiatory monu- 
ment rises on the spot which was reddened with his blood. 
Civil dissensions have never sacrificed a more illustrious 
victim. 

TransloUed from "Biographies militaires," hy Karchbr. 

18. 

Lettre de cominerce. 

Dunkirk, . . . 18 . . . 
Sir, 

For ten years in succession I waA connected at Boueu 

and Bordeaux with respectable firms whose esteem and 

good wishes I may flatter myself with having secured. 
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If an experience of many years spent in the midst of com- 
mercial business, and the confidence which was placed in 
me by respectable firms are sufiicient titles to obtain your 
'^ own; if, in short, the large connection which I have made 

for myself in France as well as in foreign parts in the 
course of my travels, may o£fer you some advantage for 
your market, I make bold to hope that you will kindly 
encourage the establishment which I am opening in this 
town with a partner whose zeal will unite with my own 
iu order to merit your confidence. 

Inclosed is our circular, which I have the honour to for- 
ward to you, together with my high regard. 

A. V. 

Translated from the "Cours complet d'^ltudes commer- 
ciales,'' by Edmond Deqranqes. 

It 

19. 

Lettre de cominerce. 

Bordeaux, . . . 18 . . . 
Messrs T. and C, Lyons. 

Your circular of June 1st reached us in due time. We 
have taken good note of the signature of your firm in order 
to avail ourselves of your oflFer of services when occasion 
presents itself. 

Nothing will gratify us more, gentlemen, than to do 
business with your firm; our town offers, as you know, a 
considerable and advantageous outlet for the produce of 
your country, especially for oils, which are in great de- 
mand here and command high prices. 

We should be almost certain to be able to dispose of a 
score of tons at the price of . . . which is the current- 
price at this moment. We think that this price will seem 
to you sufficiently advantageous to induce you to send us a 
consignment; and in order to inform you positively as to 
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the cost, we inclose a fictitious account of sale, we also 
join with it the current price of our own articles. 

We wish, gentlemen, that this proposal may seem to you 
a favourable opportunity for beginning our business inter- 
course, we shall be delighted if it be so, and shall spare 
no trouble to make it brisker and brisker. 

We are your obedient servants. 
Translated from ^^e^Cours complet d'£tudes oommerciales," 

by Edmond Dbgranoes. 

20. 

Le lapin et la sarcelle. 

United from their tender years 

in brotherly love, 

a rabbit and a teal 

lived happy and content. 
The hole of the rabbit was on the outskirts 

of a park bordered by a river. 

Morning and evening, our good friends, 

profiting by this neighbourhood, 
now on the water side, now under the wood, 

met at each other's. 
There taking their meals, telling each other stories, 

they could find none so pretty 
than oft repeating they would love for ever. 
This subject would constantly recur in their conversation. 
Everything was in common, pleasure, sorrow, suffering: 
was one in want of a thing, the other missed it; 
if one came to some hurt, the other felt it; 
if, on the contrary, he anticipated something pleasant, 

both enjoyed it beforehand. 
Such was their destiny, when one day, a dreadful day I 
the rabbit, for dinner, coming to the teal's, 
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could not find her; anxious, he calls her; 

no one replies to his doleful cries. 

The rabbit, with his heart overwhelmed with dismay, 

goes^ comes, takes a thousand turns, seeks amongst the rushes^ 

peeps over the river banks, 
and wishes he could plunge into it to find his friend. 
"Alas!" he exclaimed, "do you hear me, answer, 

sister, darling companion, 

do not protract my fear: 
a few moments more and it will be all over with my life: 
I prefer to die than fear for thee." 

Saying these words, he runs, he weeps, 

and, continuing along side the water, 

he came at last to the castle 

where the lord of the manor resides. 

There our desolate rabbit 

found himself in the midst of a lawn, 

and saw a large aviary 
in which a thousand various birds were flying over a foun- 
tain. 

Love gives courage. 
Our mend, fearlessly approached the railing, 
looked and recognized . . . o fondness ! o happiness ! 
The teal: he immediately uttered a cry of joy; 
and, without losing time in comforting his sister 

with his four paws he exerted himself 

to dig an under ground way 
to join his friend; and aloug this passage 
the rabbit all of a sudden entered the aviary, 
as an engineer enters a fortified town. 
The frightened birds flew away in crowds. 
He hurried to the teal; led her off directly 
to his dark passage, took her under ground, 
and restoring her to daylight, he is ready to die 
of pleasure. 
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Wliat a moment for both ! why can I not describe it 

as I could feel it ! 
Our good friends thought they had nothing more to fear; 
they had not come to the end. The master of the garden, 
on seeing the havoc made in his aviary, 
swore he would exterminate even to the last rabbit. 
''My guns ! my ferrets !" he called out in anger. 

Immediately guns and ferrets 
were all prepared. 
The keepers and the dogs go through the underwood, 

searching the holes, the brambles: 
every rabbit who is seen, meets with a horrid death. 
The banks of the Styx are lined with their shades: 

on the fatal day at Cannae 

fewer Eomans were laid low. 
Night came on; so much carnage had not quenched the 

rage 
of the lord, who postponed till the next day 

the end of the fearful slaughter. 

In the meanwhile our rabbit, 
sitting under some rushes close to the teal, 

shaking with fear awaited death, 
but begged his sister to flee to the other bank, 

so that he might not die in her sight. 
''I shall not leave thee," replied the bird to him: 
''to be separated would be the cruellest death. 

Ah ! if thou couldst get across the water ! 
Why not? wait for me . . ." The teal left him, 

then returned dragging an old nest 
deserted by some ducks; she filled it quickly 
with leaves, with rushes; she pressed them, she bound 

them 
with her feet, with her bill, she made a small boat capable 

of floating a heavy load; 

then she attached to this ship 
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a shoot of rush that will serve as a cable. 

This done, and the ship 
having been launched, the rabbit entered gently 
the light skiff, sat on his hind legs, 
whilst the teal swimming before him 
pulled the shoot of rush and moved away guiding 

this ship to her heart so dear. 
They made the shore, landed, and, fancy their happiness: 

not farfrom the landing place they proceeded to select 
a shelter where, spending their days in a way that might 
be envied, 

our two friends, free, happy, 

enjoyed life so much the more 

as they owed it to each other. 

Translated from Florian. 

21. 

La pauvre fdle. 

I shun that painful sleep 
that brings no happy dre.ims, 
I was on the mountain 
before the sun's early beams. 

Awakening with nature, 
the young bird was singing on hawthorn in bloom, 
liis mother brought him his sweet food: 

my eyes became moist with tears. 

Oh ! why have I no mother? 
Why am I not like the young bird 
whose nest is swinging amidst the elm's boughs? 

Nothing on earth belongs to me, 

even a cradle I have not; 
I am a child found upon a stone, 

in front of the hamlet chui*ch. 
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Away from my parents exiled, 
I know not the Hweetness of their embrace; 

and the children in the valley 

never call me their sister. 
I have no share in the evening's amusements ; 

never under his thatched roof 
does the happy husbandman invite me to sit; 

and from a distance I see his famity, 

gathered round the bright hearth, 
seeking upon his knees their evening fondling. 

Towards the sheltering church, 
weeping I bend my steps, 
the only refuge here below 
in which I am no stranger, 
the only one which is not cldsed against me ! 

Often I look at the stone 
where all my troubles began; 
I look for the marks of the tears 
which perhaps my mother shed when leaving me there. 

Often also, my rambling steps 
wander among the lonely field of death; 
but tomb-stones to me are all indifferent. 

the poor girl has no parent, 
among the dead any more than on earth ! 

, I have wept for fourteen springs 
far from the arms that repelled me. 
Return, mother, I wait for thee, 
upon the stone where thou left me. 

Translated from Alexandre Soumet. 
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22. 

Napol6on. 

ThiB piece is an allegoxy of France represented under the image of a joung 
war mare which Napolfon ui^es on throughout Europe, pitilessly, unceas- 
ingly, on a thousand battle-fields, until at last she brings him down in her 
fan. 

O straight-haired Corsican, how beautiful thy France was 

In the grand sunshine of Messidor ! 
She was a restive and unbroken war mare, 

without steel bit or golden reins; 
a wild mare with rustic proportions, 

reeking still with the blood of kings, 
but proud and with unfettered hoof pawing the ancient 
soil, 

free for the first time: 
never had any hand as yet passed over her 

to blemish or outrage her, 
never had her broad back supported the saddle 

and the harness of foreigners; 
her coat was unsullied, and, handsome, erratic, 

with lofty look and quivering form, 
rearing on hind legs, she frightened the world 

with the sound of her neighing. 
Thou camest, and no sooner didst thou see her step, 

her back so supple and ready, 
impetuous Centaur, than thou grasped her mane. 

thou mounted booted on her back. 
Then, as she loved the uproar of war, 

gunpowder and beating drums, 
as a race-course then, thou gavest her the world 

and battles as recreations; 
then no more rest, no more nights, no more sleep 

always the open air, always work. 
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always like powder crufihing bodies of men, 

always in blood up to her breast. 
For fifteen years her hardy hoof in its rapid flight, 

destroyed generations; 
for fifteen years, she passed reeking, at full speed, 

over prostrate nations. 
At last, tired of going over her endless course, 

of going an unlimited distance, 
of crushing the world and like mere dust 

of upheaving the human race; 
her legs breaking down, breathless and exhausted, 

ready to sink at every step, 
she craved her Corsican rider for mercy; 

but thou, tormentor, thou didst not listen ! 
Thou pressed her more with thy muscular thigh, 

in order to smother her ardent cries, 
thou twisted the bit in her foaming mouth, 

thou angrily broke her teeth: 
she rose again; but on a battle day, 

being unable to feel her curb, 
she fell dying on a bed of lead 

and also broke thy back. 

Translated frtym Barbier. 

23. 

Stances. 
I never, alas ! of a mother's embrace 

knew the tenderness and love, 
and under the blighting pressure of bitter sorrow 

I weep each day. 

My earlier springs were just dawning, 
when death with her cold hand, 

removing her from me, left me very young still, 
alone on my path. 
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Often I see her, O sweet reverie, 

drawing near me step by step, 
her mouth smiles at me, and full of delight, 

I rush to her arms. 

But all vanishes, for soon of this dream 

and delightful appearance, 
there remains only sad and cold deception, 

which doubles my gi-ief. 

But what, in my sorrow and bitter complaint, 

in the sadness of my heart, 
can I of the fostering care and fondness of a father 

forget the sweetness! 

Thou, whose noble heart has guided my youth, 

Thou, whom I bless each day, 
for thy dear child I know thy aifection, 

and constant love. 

Each day towards heaven ascends my prayer, 

taking up my dearest wishes, 
to obtain from God that he grant thee, O father, 

days constantly happy. 

VlRGINlE B. . . . 
1851. • 



THE END. 



GrjuMX>w: w. o. blackie and co., printers, tillafield. 
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